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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays, 

Head office, 3 West zgth Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign ceuntriesin the postal union, four dollars 
@ year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
of express money order. Other remittances at send- 
ox’s risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
ne responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
te accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
ef each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. f 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address botn the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
Ace. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 








Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith, 








28 JUNE, 1goo 
** All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 


Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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HOSE DAINTY MAIDS 


whose hair looks so very charming use 

Tuompson's ComsB PourrFs to give it that 

light, fluffy appearance. Send for Booklet, please. 
10 West 22d Street, New York. 


ROBES AND GOWNS 








HATS AND BONNETS 





AREY & CoO: 


SUMMER GOWNS 
Organdies, Dimities, Foulards 
Blouses, Silk Petticoats 
139 East 44th Street 
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® LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 
M E. ¥. » 2 ££ & 
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E H. FIELDING & CO. 
* 


MILLINERS 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 
o Ww a = 2:8: 2 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 
FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 


Mss LAWRENCE 
Original Designs in 
Hats, Bonnets, and Head-dresses. 
W. SHERBROOKE 
POPHAM 
Maker of The Kimberly Golf and Outing Hat 
34 West 36th St., New York 








19 E. 31st St., New York 
HATS AND BONNETS 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
18s. Tt. ‘TT. 8SCHERSIVPek 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Cersets and French Lingerie 
292 sth Ave., bet. joth and 3Ist Sts. 


ME. . 














GARDNER 


CUSTOM-MABE CORSETS 
Silk Petticoats a Specialty 
52 West 21st Street, New York 
ARGARET MURTHA 
Latest Models in Cersets and Lingerie, Tea 
Gewns, Négligés, Matinees and Silk Skirts 
Trousseaux a Specialty 13 West 3oth St., N.Y. 


st 7 2 BA 


DRESSMAKER AND IMPORTER 
Maker of The Docter’s Cerset 
125 West 56th Street, New York 


SPECIAL NOTICES 
OUNG WOMAN 


Trained Nurse 
would take charge of young girls during 


summer, or travel with lady. Address 
T. H., 36 East 76th Street, New York City. 


ee ee ee 


Water celor sketches with written description 
of all the imported gowns. Spring Season 
1900, Henrietta R. Simpson, 7 East 31st Street. 


HILDREN’S PARTIES 


THE Misses WHITE will take entire charge 
of the Entertainment, giving Afternoons of 
Games, Stories and Fairy Tales, Dancing. Address 
DEAN'S, 572 Frrrn Ave., New York. 























IMPORTER AND MAKER 
Street, Reception, Wedding, and Evening Gewns 
A novel idea, patented August gth, 1898 
Afferds case with a perfect fit. Mme, Marie 
Avenue, New York 
.; H A 4 M 
Linens, dimities and organdies 
19 E. 31st Street, N. Y. City 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 
Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
Com & °F OB 2. 
Fermerly with B. Altman & Co. es6- 
Tailor Gewns. 13 West 29th St., New York } 
M WEINGARTE'N 
° 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 
A. 
GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
20 West 34th St., New York. 
28 West 35th Street, New York 
A ei M A N 
11 West 30th Street, New Yerk 
HEODORE B. DALE 
75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 
ONSTANT QUELLER 
7o West 39th Street, New York 
| as SCHROEDER 
FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Linen and Organdie Dresses a 
Specialty. 


55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 
Elise de Latour, Designe: and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
SUMME* GOWNS 
Cc. WEINGARTEN 
37 West 31st Street, New York 
makers and importers ef Street, Evening) and 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
M. >» Awe es ¥ 
IMPORTER OF ROBES 
IMPORTING DRESSMAKER 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Gowns and Wraps 
10 West 35th Street, New York 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., 


A VICTOIRE CORSAGE 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 
o AL aye = 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
Reception, Carriage, and Evening Toilettes 
Street and Evening Dresses 
Evening Dresses 
RAME,OM’°G’°R 
N { ISS WOTHERSPOON 
bet. 34th and 35th Sts., New York 
_ yi 
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Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
45 West 45th Street, between sth and 6th Avenues 


M® SAFFORD BARSTOW 
MISS RANKIN 
Gowns, 


Theatre Waists a specialty 
2 West 33d Street, opp. Hotel Walderf 


A R i i I N 
GOWNS 
Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty. Summer 
Muslins from $10. up when material is furnished. 
tor East 6sth Street, Cor. Park Ave. 


( ; R E A 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 


327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 


UL 2 Y & 
DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
10g West 45th Street, New York 

Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 
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GARA CURRAN AND 
A. H. BECK 


IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 
LADIES TAILORS 
414 Madison Avenue, New York City 


SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 
ieee 8 ROP PIRG 


Of every description. Articles for personal 

and heuscheld use selected with taste and 
care. References. Address, Mrs. Julia Hayes Percy, 
18 West 34th Street, New York. 


EW YORK SHOPPING 


Of all kinds, by a woman of experience. 
Estimates given for furnishing houses. Send 
for circular. Mrs. M. W. Ketchum, 102 W. 42d St 


EW YORK SHOPPING FREE 
by an experienced buyer, who will fill 
promptly orders by mail for personal and 
household articles. References. Miss G. Cato, 
4 East 2oth St., between’ Fifth Ave. and Broadway. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS 
MBROIDERING 


On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle, and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14th and 15th Streets. 


MBROIDERING 


Of every description made by hand and by 

machinery. Orders executed at shert notice. 
AUGUST BLIQUEZ, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 
and 17th Streets. 


OOK BINDING, 


Plain and Artistic, in all varieties of leather, 
at moderate prices. Henry Blackwell, Uni- 
versity Place, Cor. 1oth St., N. ¥ 


HE SCIENTIFIC TRAINING 


of Memory. Six Lessons: A Lesson in Fic- 

tion, Poetry, History, Psychology, Whist, 
and the Phrenology of Memory. Ten Dollars. In- 
dividual Instruction. Miss Clara Conway, log West 
44th Street, New York. 
































TOILET ARTICLES 





B E R : 4 H E 
HATS AND GOWNS 
487 Fifth Avenue 
Between 41st and 42d Streets 


HATS AND BONNETS 
A S ef Oo N 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42d Street, New York 


OUMANS—HAT §& 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 
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LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, b 
mail, $1.50. Oxrve Ropart & Co., 347 Fift 
Avenue, opp. Waldorf-Astoria 








HAIRDRESSING 


D R E 


N 
A (Late with A. Simonson), Lapres’ HAIR 
DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Celoring, 
Shampeeing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, etc. 
13 W. 2gth Street. Telephone, 856 Madison Square 















DIED 


Thebaud.—On Thurs., 21 June, at 
his residence, Oak Hill, Madison, N. J., in 
the 77th year of his age, Edward Vincent 
Thebaud, son of the late Edward Thebaud and 
Emma Van Schalkwyck De Boisauvin of New 
York. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Bulkeley—Holt.—Miss Helen C, Bulke- 
ley, daughter of Mr. Justus L. Bulkeley, to 
Mr. Dorsay Ives Holt, son of Mr. Charles 
Holt. 


Morgan-Satterlee.—Miss Louise Pier- 
pont Morgan, daughter of J. Pierpont Morgan, 
to Herbert Livingston Satterlee, son of Mr, 
George B. Satterlee. 


WEDDINGS 


Bowring-Bonner.— Mr. Charles W. 
Bowring, of Liverpool, England, and Miss Amy 
Bonner, daughter of Mr. Edward H. Bonner, 
of Staten Island, were married in St. Mary’s 
Church, at Livingston, S. I., on Tue., 26 
June, the Rev. Henry Wilson, assisted by 
the Rev. George E. Quaile, officiating. Brides- 
maids: Miss Beatrice Bonner, Miss Ethel 
Bowring, Miss Mabel Burke, Miss Frances D. 


Robinson, Miss Margaret H. Busk, Mis 
Elizabeth Edwards. Best man, Mr. William 
Witherspoon. Ushers: Mr. Reginald E. 


Bonner, Mr. Frank Canty, Mr. Douglas E. 
Bonner, Mr. Frederick Toppin, Mr. H. B. 
Skimming, Mr. Frederick Harrison. 


INTIMATIONS 


Cutting.—Mrs. Henri Cutting, who is at 
Babylon, will soon sail for Europe to spend the 
summer. 


Canfield.—Mr. and Mrs. Cass Canfield 
will return from Europe in time for the New- 
port season. 


Lockwood.—Mr. and Mrs. Benoni Lock- 
wood have taken a cottage for the ‘summer a 
Jamestown. 


Livingston, — Mrs. H. T. Livingstm 
and her daughter will spend most of the sun- 
mer at the Storm King Inn at Cornwall-or- 
Hudson. 


Neeser.—Mrs. J. G. Neeser and th 
Misses Neeser will spend the summer in their 
cottage at Seabright. 


Norrie.—Mr. and Mrs. Lanfear Norrie 
will be at Newport during the season. 


Wetmore.—Senator and Mrs. George Pea- 
body Wetmore and their daughters will spend 
the summer in Europe, sailing about the 15th 
of July. 

Watson,—Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Watson 
arrived from Europe last week on the Fuerst 
Bismarck. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Bar Harbor.—The season at Bar Harbor 
has opened rather earlier than usual, and al- 
though it will not be in full swing until about 
the middle of July, still many of the cottages 
have been opened, and nearly all rented. Those 
who will occupy cottages at Bar Harbor thi 
season are Mr. George Cockran and his family, 
who have taken the Van Rensselaer cottage; 
Mrs. Henry Cadwalader Chapman, Mr. ani 
Mrs. Herbert Parsons, Mr. J. Montgomery 
Sears, Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Mathews, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Stewart Kennedy, Mrs. Cat 
walader Jones, Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Emery, Mr. 
W. S. Gurnee, Miss Gurnee, Mr. and Mr. 
A. Butler Duncan, Mr. and Mrs. Walter G. 
Ladd, who will occupy the McMillan cottags 
Mr. Moncure Robinson, Mr. J. C. Merce 
Biddle, Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Draper, Mr. a0 
Mrs. H. L. Eno, Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Fabbit, 
Mr. and Mrs. De Grasse Fox, and Mrs. Charle 
Francis. Among the gayeties promised 
August is a visit from the North Atlant‘ 
squadron and a horse show. The Kebo Valle 
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clubhouse will soon be completed and in order 
for golf teas and luncheons. 


Newport.—Many of the Newport cot- 
tages have been opened for the season, notwith- 
standing the fact that the weather has been 








cold, and the city or nearby country places 
quite comfortable. Among the cottagers who 
are already at Newport are Mr. and Mrs. J. J. 
Wysong at Greystone, Mrs. William Edgar and 
Miss Edgar, Mr. Robert W. Goelet, Mrs. 
George Hoffman and Miss Emily Hoffman, 
Mrs. Burke Roche, Miss Leary, Dr. and Mrs. 
D. B. St. John Roosa, Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Henry Clews, 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Sands, at Tower Top 
cottage, Mrs. C. C. Pomeroy, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
M. Coats, Mrs. Lorillard Spencer, Mr. Stuy- 
vesant Fish, Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Harriman, and Mr. and Mrs. 
James F, D. Lanier. 


Lord and Lady Pauncefote have taken the 
De Rham cottage, and will spend part of the 
season here. 


Mrs. Francis D. French and Miss Elsie 
French will arrive from Evrope about 22 July 
and come directly to Newport. 


Mr. Heber R. Bishop has rented the Have- 
meyer villa for the season, and will shortly oc- 
cupy it with his family. 

The Greens Committee of the Golf Club 
this year are Mr. Fred P. Sands, Mr. Arthur 
T. Kemp, and Mr. A. M. Coats, who will 
arrange a number of events for the season. On 
the Fourth of July, a large celebration will be 
held at Newport, in which Admiral Dewey 
will take part. Admiral Farquhar ‘will land 
1,500 men, who, with the apprentice boys from 
the Training Station, the troops from Fort 
Adams and the local militia will parade. The 
cottagers will illuminate their grounds, and 
large exhibitions of fireworks will be given in 
the evening. In the morning, boat races will 
be held for a hundred dollars offered by William 
K. Vanderbilt, Jr. 


GOLF 


Knollwood.—The open tournament of 
the Knollwood Golf Club was held last week 
at the links near White Plains. The chief 
trophy, the President’s cup, the prize for the 
best gross score, and the handicap prize were 
all won by C. H. Seeley of Wee Burn. In 
the finals for the President’s cup he broke the 
record for 36 holes over the Knollwood links, 
making it in 152, as follows : 


Seeley—Out...... §55574334-4!1 
Ballou—Out.... . 43557543 5—43 
Seeley—In....... 4335455 3 4-36-77 
Ballou—In....... 55455464 4—42--85 
Seeley—Out...... 44375444 4-40 
Ballou—Out...... 44456535 5—41 
Seeley—In....64. 42254564 3—35—75—152 
Ballau—In....... 5444544 3 3—36-—-77—162 
and defeating Maturin Ballou of Apamamis by 


10 up and 8 to play. 

The Consolation cup was won by A. D. 
Compton, Westchester Golf Club, who beat J. 
G. Douglas as follows : 


Compton—Out ... § 446664 3 5—43 
Douglas—Out.... § 4675 63 5 6—47 
Compton—In,.... 5535566 4 3—42—88 
Douglas—In. ... §444449 6 4—44—91 
Compton—Out... § 445645 4 4—41 
Douglas—Out.... 45758434 5—45 
Compton—In.... 645535 5 4 4—41-—82—167 
Douglas—In ..00. 556445 5 4 2—40—85—176 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St. Paul.—Arriving Fri., 22 June: 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward E. Ayer, George Haven 
Putnam, Master Vincent Astor, Dr. C. H. 
Earle, Cartwright Eustis, Mr. and Mrs, Warner 
Miller, Gen. and Mrs. Robert E. Patterson, 
and Ogden Mills Reid. 





vaudeville is left in the town, for while 

the Casino insists that it is the only 
theatre open it supplies an entertainment which 
is of variety-show order. It has the unpleasantly 
suggestive name of The Rounders, and it en- 
gages the services in a conspicuous réle of Mr. 
Thomas Seabrooke. The public is promised 


Ail it may be said that only 


The Cadet Girl at this house in the course of a 
few weeks. On the Casino roof-garden one 
of the attractions is an orchestra composed of 
women in white. 


The season of light opera at Lenox Lyceum 
has commended itself to music-lovers, and the 
week during which the house has been open it 
has drawn good audiences, The operas for this 
week are Pinafore and Cavalleria Rusticana. 
Next week The Bohemian Girl is to be given. 
It will be remembered that refreshments are 
served on tables in the auditorium, and that 
smoking is permitted. —Cherry Blossom Grove, 
the New York Theatre roof-garden has an en- 
tertaining line, two new features of it, for this 
week, being The Fandango or Spanish revels, 
and a negro operetta, Jes Lak White Folks. 


The opening of the entertainment season at 
Manhattan Beach was very successfully carried 
‘ut on Saturday last. A Runaway Girl, with 
the cast that made a hit at Daly’s has only next 
week to stay at Manhattan Beach Theatre. On 
gth July it is to be succeeded by Primrose and 
Dockstader’s Minstrels, who come for a fort- 
night, and they in turn will give place to the 
Bostonians. A succession of successful plays 
and operettas, interpreted by capable players and 
singers, has been engaged to fill out the entire 
season at this seaside theatre. 


Rose Coghlan, the player who delighted 
audiences during the season in a spectacular 
melodrama, is at Keith’s for the week, where, 
with the aid of Louis Massen, she is giving the 
little one-act play, Between Day and Night. 
Two newcomers on the vaudeville stage appear 
at this house in a farce, A Duplicate Husband. 
The players are J. P. Crosby, prs and Mrs, S. 
A. Greig. A number of other specialists ap- 
pear at this house, and the entertainment 
always includes an interesting assortment of 
biograph views. 


Koster and Bial’s roof-garden show includes 
features by Charles Aldrich, a juggler; the six 
Mignonettes, young and graceful dancers, and 
some daring work by the Carl Denham troupe 
of acrobats. —The Victoria Roof Garden has 
among other entertainers the Johnson Brothers, 
trick bicycle riders, who do some amazing 
turns, among which is the ascension of a lad- 
der. This number on the programme is said 
to be extremely popular, not alone because of 
the skill of the riders, but by reason of the 
Apollo aspect of at least one of the brothers. 
Wormwood’s trained dogs and monkeys con- 
tinue at this roof-garden.* 


Proctor’s various houses continue to have excel- 
lent entertainment of the varitey kind. Cupid’s 
Middleman, with Gertrude Mansfield and Caryl 
Wilbur, is at the Pleasure Palace for the week. 
Adolph Zink, the little player known to 
theatregoers as one of the Lilliputian troupe, is 
featured as giving imitations of several stage 
celebrities. Other entertainments consists of 
operatic sketches, bag punching, and the antics 
of comic acrobats. 


At Proctor’s Twenty-third Street theatre is 
also offered a little comedy, Sweethearts, played 
by Victory Bateman and Harry Mestayer. Gil- 
lette’s monkeys, the Bachelors Club, a quartet 
of comic singers; the Crawfords, costume 
singers, acrobats, professional monologist jokers, 
and sketch ‘¢artists,’’ also contribute to the 
entertainment at this house. 


Proctor’s Fitth Avenue Theatre has Jennie 
Yeamans im monologue ; the Zenos and Carl, 
acrobats; Georgia Gardner and Joseph Madden 
in comediettas ; Phyllis Allen, vocalist ; Ray- 
mond and West in a musical sketch.—The 
Eden Musée is giving biograph views of the 
Paris Exposition buildings, with the large num- 
ber of visitors seen moving about. The war 
scenes continue. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
PAGE 433 


Ostume in marine-blue crepon. A circular 
C toundation of the same color taffeta is 
finished with an accordion-plaited ruffle. 

The drop skirt of crepon is in three pieces—front 
gore and circular side shapes. The circular side 
shapes have two under circular pieces, which out- 
line front-gore seam. Each piece is edged with a 
narrow fold of black satin, and stitched down on 


‘ the lowest band. 


iii 


foundation for some distance. The Eton coat 
is lined throughout with white satin and trimm«d 
with the narrow folds of black satin. Facing 
the collar and reyers is Russian lace, a narrow 
black velvet ribbon being twice run through the 
design near the edge. 

The sleeves fit closely and flare at the wrists. 
Stock collar, and tie of blue and white foulard, 
white fringe on ends. 

Hat of panama straw, with black ostrich 
feathers, satin ribbon, ornament of rhinestones. 


PAGE 437 


The boy’s suit on the extreme left is of light- 
gray flannel, with a fine line of blue. The coat 
is unlined, has patch pockets, and three buttons 
on the sleeves. The hat is of fine straw, with 
dark-blue silk band. 

The knickerbocker suit is of light-gray flan- 
nel, with a fine blue stripe. The coat is double- 
breasted, with flap pockets on the side and a 
breast pocket without flap. Hat of fine straw, 
with dark-blue band. Black stockings, low, 
tan shoes, 

The small boy's suit is a sailor blouse of 
white duck, with light-blue collar, striped with 
white braid. Dicky of white flannel, em- 
broidered with an anchor in blue. The knot 
is of black silk. Trousers of dark-blue flannel. 
White straw, broad-brimmed sailor hat, with 
dark-blue ribbon. 

The boy’s suit on the right consists of a 
derby hat, white linen shirt, with broad, white 
collar, Eton jacket, with waistcoat to match ; 
black satin tie ; trousers of striped gray worsted ; 
patent-leather shoes. 
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Lert Ficure.—Gown of silver-gray satin- 
finished foulard. The skirt has a tucked front 
gore and circular sides, with three tucks going 
around the skirt about nine inches from the 
bottom. The bodice has something of a jacket 
effect, and is trimmed with a scarf of cherry-col- 
ored liberty gauze. The chemisette and upper 
revers are of white panne velvet, dotted with 
black. The little straps are made of the fou- 
lard, and are buttoned over a high girdle of the 
cherry-colored gauze. ‘The upper sleeve is of 
the silk, and the under sleeve is of sheer white 
mull, Large black hat, trimmed with a lace 
bow. 

Mippe Ficure.—Gown of white organdie. 
The skirt has a deep tucked flounce, trimmed 
with bands of black appliqué lace. The ma- 
terial is cut away from beneath the lace. The 
bodice has a yoke of very fine all-over white 
embroidery. The lower part of the bodice is 
tucked. A small lace-trimmed fichu drapes 
the shoulders, and is caught up on the left side, 
with a very smart bow. Simple straw hat, 
trimmed with a wired lace bow, edged with 
black velvet. 

Ricut Ficure.—Charming crépe gown in 
soft violet shade. Tucked skirt, trimmed with 
two rows of Russian lace. The bodice has an 
odd little bolero, trimmed also with the lace. 
The scarf is of liberty gauze of a shade of violet 
much darker than the crépe. Hat of violet 
straw, trimmed with a large gauze and velvet 
bow. 
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Becinninc at Lerr.—Dainty evening gown 
for summer wear, in shell-pink foulard, figured 
with small, black rings. A taffeta foundation 
of the same color is circular, with a deep Span- 
ish flounce and demi-train. This is veiled with 
a skirt of palest pink mousseline de soie, cut the 
same way and finished with a lace-edged ruche. 
The drop-skirt is of creamy chantilly lace. The 
princesse tunic of foulard is edged with narrow 
black velvet, a rosette of which holds the jabot- 
draped front at corsage. Deep points of the 
chantilly are appliquéd on bodice front and back, 
the edges of them outlining the corsage. The 
sleeves are three bands of+ black velvet ribbon 
with mousseline between, and a flounce of the 
foulard, edged with narrow velvet, falling from 
Knot of pink panne velvet 
in hair. 

Morning gown, in ox-b'ood zephyr gingham. 
The foundation for this is lawn of the same 
color, cut with five gores, and trimmed with 
three accordion-plaited ruffles, edged with very 
narrow black lace. The gingham drop-skirt is 
in three pieces, with a full flounce set on. This 
flounce is headed with and finished by tiny 
ruffles, edged with black lace. 





The bolero of gingham is over a chemisette 
of cream batiste, embroidered in buff and dull 
red. The turn-back cuffs and deep-frilled col- 
lars are also of the batiste. Narrow black vel- 
vet ribbon trims the collar and edges frills. A 
wider band forms girdle, with two similar bands 
above it. Hat of red tuscan straw, with black 
velvet around crown, and bows of stiff black 
ribbon. 

Evening gown, of ivory-white liberty satin 
over white taffeta. A circular foundation of 
taffeta with Spanish flounce is cut decidedly en 
traine. Lace trims the Spanish flounce pro- 
fusely. The satin drop-skirt is circular, with 
an under box-plaited front. Deep points of 
point appliqué are used on the skirt with stripes 
of insertion between. The insertion ends about 
eighteen inches above hem, where the plaits are 
allowed to flare. The bodice is very simple, 
having a baby-waist effect. Smaller points of 
the point appliqué trim corsage, and point up- 
ward from belt. Straps of coral over shoulder 
and tiny sleeve puffs around arm. Girdle of 
black panne velvet fastened with coral clasp. 

Gown of cadet-blue linen. Lawn foundation 
of same color, in three pieces, with a tucked 
flounce set on. This flounce is tucked down 
in groups of five tucks for several inches, and is 
finished with narrow rows of black velvet rib- 
bon near hem, with a tiny frill of imitation 
white Mechlin below each row. ‘The drop- 
skirt of linen is circular, with a pointed border 
of white linen, figured with a black coin spot. 
This border is outlined with a fold of white 
linen and a narrow black velvet ribbon band. 
A chemisette of the coin-dot linen, blouses over 
a narrow velvet girdle ; folded stock of soft 
white lawn, with velvet border. ‘The bolero 
coat is of linen, the front being cut in points. 
The points are finished with white linen folds 
and the narrow velvet. Band of velvet with 
linen fold on edge of cuff. Hat of pure white 
fancy braid, faced with black velvet, and 
trimmed with black ostrich tips. 

Dinner gown, of apricot-yellow taffeta. A 
cream-white taffeta foundation is in five gores, 
training slightly and finished with a full flounce 
of white chiffon, with a double ruche on edge. 
On this is hung a front breadth of white chiffon, 
shirred closely half way down, and reaching well 
round toward sides, where it joins the other 
flounce. This also is edged with the double 
ruche. The taffeta drop-skirt is in reality a 
long tunic, and has a wide band of chantilly in- 
serted above hem. The low-cut bodice is sur+ 
pliced over a shirred tucker of white chiffon. A 
bertha effect in chantilly lace comes from undef 
black velvet bands, which outline corsage and 
follow surplice front to left side. Narrow belt 
and long ends of black velvet ribbon. 
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A lovely, simple, pale-pink organdie. 
Skirt cut snug about the hips, and pointed 
over a deep accordion-plaited flounce, edged at 
the hem with a very narrow insertion. The 
tunic is outlined with a deep insertion of fine 
black chantilly, and beneath comes a square of 
organdie, inserted at the points, and covered 
with black chenille dots, hemstitched about the 
edges. Bodice made with small revers of or- 
gandie, dotted with chenille, and beneath come 
deep rows of hand-tucked organdie, outlined 
with the chantilly insertion. Two soft rosettes 
of lace fasten at the termination of these revers. 
Plain sleeves, finished at the elbow with turned- 
up cuffs of chenille-dotted organdie, with shirred 
pink organdie beneath, fastened into a tiny 
wristband. | 


A HALL MORNING-ROOM 


N reality such a room is but a furnished hall 
—one of the most delightful features of 
any house, a place of gathering which es- 

tablishes at once the most charming relations 
between a host and his guests. There should 
be an open fireplace to perfect such an interior, 
and a ceiling with beams, having a frieze, and a 
high wainscoting below. Long windows run- 
ning across the side wall if set up above the 
wainscoting, give the best light, and a sense of 
privacy besides, which is desirable at all times. 
On the walls may be hung pictures indicative 
of the owner’s individual tastes; they may give 
a clew besides of the manner of life carried on 
beneath the roof. Old coaching scenes in the 
(Continued on page v) 
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The Success of the 


Golfing Sweater 


is due to the fact that it is 


SENSIBLE 
COMFORTABLE 
BECOMING 


Teo play Golf well, or in any vigorous exercise, 
perfect freedom of movement is absolutely necessary. 
That is what the Sweater gives. It does not bind 
under the arms, but gives with one’s every move- 
ment, We have them in stock in a variety of sizes, 
styles, and colors, and are prepared to make them to 
order at short notice, the price ranging from $5.00 to 
$15.00, according to style of stitch and cut of gar- 
ment. Material and directions for self-making sent 
for $1.50. 


Alice Maynard 


Removed to 
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THE LATEST FRENCH HYGIENIC 


CORSET 
MME. GARDNER 


Corsets made to order 
52 West aist Street 

All the newest models | | 

Corsets 


For reducing corpul- 
ency and length- 
ening the waist 


Perfect fit guaranteed 


















A PURE 
SPARKLING 
HEALTHFUL 
WATER 














81 Wall Street, 





What the U.S. Health Report says about 


PROF. 1. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA 


Cream ana Lotion 
“The One Reliable Beautifier’’ 


“We recently ordered a chemical examination 

of many different cosmetics and found one make 

of exception. t, viz: Malvina Cream. It is the ideal 

— for removing freckles, tan, sunburn, pimples, liver 
moles and curing all skin diseases, the most 


. 8. 
AN, TALLEY, Ire, M.D. 
Price 50c. at Drdggists or by mail postpaid. 
Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 25. a cake. 


PROF. 1. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 








OBESITY 


Hygeia Obesity Tea is a marvellously successful 
remedy for surplus fat. Used for many years in the 
private practice of Drs, Emmet and Helen Dens- 
more, specialists in obesity and chronic diseases, 
many of whose patients were members of prominent 
New York families. Reduces the weight naturally 
and scientifically with positive benefit to the health. 
Trial package, with interesting circulars, 10 cents, 
At all leading os ees Hygeia Mfg. Co., 18 
W est 34th St., 





Jondonderry 


DO 


YOU 
WEAR 
SHOES? 


Then you ought to know about 


LEADAM’S 
- SHOE TREES 


Sold everywhere by first-class shoe dealers. 


“They keep 
shoes in 
shape.’’ 


Descriptive circulars sent free. 


LIONEL H. LEADAM, 





FROM ST. MICHAEL 
‘TO MANILA, 
11,974 MILES. 








And the Stars and Stripes affording | 


protection to American Commerce all | 
the way. 
See the new ‘‘ Round the World”’ 


folder of the New York Central Lines, 
| just out. 


A copy will be sent free, post-paid, on re- 


ceipt of a postage stamp, by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York 


New York | 








“A smart bit of headwear.” 




















V antine’s 


Outing Hat, § 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 





Of the cool, effective Madagascar grass cloth— 
plain ecru, with striped bands. All size, 


As described and pictured on page 7 
of VoGue, issue dated June 2ist. 





ALSO MADE OF MADAGASCAR GRASS 
YACHTING CAPS, 75c. 
BICYCLE ann GOLF CAPS, 


50, 





Inguire about that very newest Vantine creation~ 


“ The Vantine Golf Bonnet,”’ $3.75 and 
$475. Trimmed in lawn or silk—red, 
pink, blue, lavender or straw color, 





Any of the above forwarded upon receipt of price 
ee collect. 


| A. A. VANTINE é & CO, 
ORIENTALISTS 


877 AND 879 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 














OUR NEWLY IMPROVED 
FRENCH CORSET 


is the most graceful 
creation anywhere on 
display this season. We 
consider it a triumph 
of construction which, 
while it lacks not a 
particle of beauty and 
= ance, yields never- 
eless the highest de- 
a of comfort to 
wearers. 
We make them of 
Coutille for $5. 00 to 
12,00. 
Silk or Linen Batiste 
om $15.00 to $20.00. 
he very best bone 
fe hem 
enerally make 
these orsets to order, 
but carry sufficient stock 
to display their qual- 
ity and style. * 
VIAU'S 
ABDOMINAL 
CORSETS 


LONG WAISTED, 
YYof special design, made 
very short over the hips, 
f. leaving nothing under 
ae the belt to prevent cor- 

set from curving in to 
the waist. May lace it over the abdomen to 
reduce as much as desired. 

Prices $5.00 and up- 
ward. 

We also make a cor- 
set for deformed 
ladies. By the use of 
a patent spring any 
deformity is overcome 
in any part of the body. 

If one side of the 
body is smaller than 
the other, it can be 
made to appear per- 
| fectly straight. 
| Promptness and satis- 

faction guaranteed. 








Send for 
Circular. 


_B. VIAU 
|69 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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A SMART CREPON GOWN 


FOR ‘* DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS,” SEE ANOTHER PAGE 




































































T the moment China is the subject of 
A widespread concern, she compelling 
attention because of her persistency in 
a crudely tribal attitude toward foreign peoples. 
Other nations have allowed trade to temper 
somewhat the savagery that was wont in early 
times o regard it as eminently proper to treat 
mem b5ers of alien tribes as enemies on sight. But 
China has not abated, except under compulsion, 
one jot or tittle of early tribal animosity of a bru- 
tally demonstrative type; nor considering her ex- 
perience with foreign people is this surprising. 
It will be remembered that China was literally 
dragged into the family of nations; she pre- 
ferred self-satisfied isolation. The ‘‘ foreign 
devils ’*—fitly characterized in this instance— 
insisted upon the right (?) to put her people 
under the spell of an insidious and demoralizing 
drug, and force their way in for a permanent 
stay. Opium made a breach in the walls, and 
through this rift has entered a disturber of 
Chinese peace, the missionary who has made 
himself particularly odious to the natives by 
attacking what they venerate—their religious 
belief. Ignorant for the most part of the 
peculiar characteristics of the people he has 
been sent to convert, the missionary, in the 
opinion of many experienced observers, has 
done vastly more harm than good by his well- 
intentioned but blundering methods. The 
present hostility toward missionaries indicates 
how bitterly the Chinese resent the presence 
and the teachings of these religious propagand- 
ists. The Chinaman began with distrust and 
hatred for the foreigner and what between being 
victimized by rapacity and blundering, he natu- 
rally cannot discern any reason why he should 
change his mind. Small wonder is it that he 
should now be trying to have matters out with 
the invaders. 


The other nations of the world have been 
for a long time exasperated at China's atti- 
tude of intolerance toward alien peoples, partly 
because of the obstacles her desire for isolation 
have interposed between the manufacturers 
of Birmingham and the merchants of Berlin 
and St. Petersburg and the pockets of China’s 
hordes ; and partly because this rancorous ha- 
tred is regarded as disgracefully un-Christian. 
But when it comes to not hating foreigners, what 
nation is guiltless? This country, for instance, 
which vaunts itself as the chosen of God to 
civilize the world, is early tribal in its treat- 
ment of the very nation it criticises. Ameri- 
can missionaries go forth to Chinato preach the 
gospel of ‘‘love thy neighbor as thyself,’’ and 
the American Congress passes and enforces the 
Chinese Exclusion Act, and citizens of this 
country persecute Chinamen to the extent of 
murdering them. This nation has permitted 
its representatives, its sand-lot orators, and its 
hoodlums to commit all these crimes for the 
sake of industrial or mercantile gain for some 
classes of its inhabitants. Could hostility to 
foreigners be more sordid or go farther than 








denying to them opportunity in a land that ad- 
vertises itself as a refuge for the oppressed ? 

American early tribalism has-other mani- 
festations ; it refuses to learn by the experi- 
ence of other nations; it built a trade wall 
about itself, and its chiefest official has been 
known to gloat over the fact that through the 
operations of certain laws foreign wage-earners 
would be deprived of employment (and conse- 
quently of bread) and the coffers of already 
well-to-do Americans would be still further 
fed. It is not possible to see wherein the 
American attitude toward the foreigner is more 
enlightened than that of the foreigner, when 
self-interest or prejudice is affected. Another 
and equally discreditable instance of persistent 
savagery is the attitude of all but a handful 
towa.d the negro. Not alone are there extreme 
examples of race hostility, such as lynchings, 
but wherever the negro appears in public, if he 
be well dressed, he is a target for eyes and 
comment. Even in New York, which poses 
as cosmopolitan to the core, a negro cannot 
enter a public conveyance, or ride a bicycle, 
or, well dressed, walk a fashionable promenade, 
but amused or curious glances follow him (or 
her). There is, to a truly civilized beholder, 
few more grotesque sights than that of a low- 
class, personally ill-favored Caucasian con- 
temptuously eying a well-dressed person of 
color on car or ferryboat where there is oppor- 
tunity for leisurely scrutiny. The sight is not 
an uncommon one, and, by the way, if only 
the scornful white could experience a flash 
of seeing self as self is seen, humility would 
displace superciliousness. 


This country is not the only sinner against 
the law of love among nations. There has 
been much talk of the hatred of other nations 
for England and for the United States, but 
when it comes down to practical affairs, what 
nation in the world can count surely upon the 
good-will of another, if self-interest appear to 
be threatened? Large standing armies and 
fleets of powerful warships are costly proofs 
that the nations in their attitude toward one 
another have not advanced beyond the Chinese 
level. There is a difference in methotls, but 
the spirit is identical. And if England, or 
Germany, or this country had been compelled, 
say by a Russia grown invincible, to open up 
its ports to trade and to admit within its borders 
ethical teachers who went about among the 
common people and fiercely assailed the Chris- 
tian religion, proclaiming doctrines that were 
subverting to existing social and political con- 
ditions, would government and people forever 
sit down tamely under this sort of foreign 
domination? Would they not rather loathe 
the interlopers and up and at them whenever 
opportunity seemed favorable? China is, in 
spirit, no more crudely tribal than any other 
nation, and the pretense that so-called civilized 
nations are bright exemplars of brotherly love 
is the purest Phariseeism. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


AN ENERGETIC -ANIMAL PROTECTIVE SOCIETY 


—CLOTHES-PEGS POPULAR IN TURKEY— 
JERUSALEM AS AN AGRICULTURAL 


CENTRE — SOME BETRAYAL 
SHEETS —-RAILWAY AC- 
CIDENTS— 


FIFTY YEARS AGO NO MEDICAL COLLEGE 
WOULD ADMIT WOMEN—MUTE DRILLS 

COLLEGE BOYS’ 

COLUMBIA’S 


FAVORITES— 
FANFARES 


T rejoices the heart of the animal-lover to 
read the report of the Maine State Society 
for the Protection of Animals for 1900. 
The president, Hon. Stanley T. Pullen, of 
Portland, is a man of great executive ability 
and untiring energy, qualities that naturally tell 
with tremendous effect in the work in behalf of 
animals undertaken by the society which he 
administers. Among the many excellent 
statutory provisions enforced by the society are 
the ones relating to the proper care of animals 
in process of transportation, which appear to 
cover all possible contingencies of neglect or 
cruelty. The number of the society’s special 
agents is sixty, and these men not only work 
all over the State proper, carrying their super- 
vision even into lumber camps, but they also 
extensively investigate the condition of sheep 
on the islands off the coast of Maine. There 
are twelve hundred of these islands, and, as fast 
as its means allow, the society puts the islands 
under regular and systematic investigation. The 
society, with its available resources, last au- 
tumn progressed so far as to inspect the whole 
western side of Penobscot Bay. The presi- 
dent's report concludes with congratulations to 
the society for the good and thorough work 
done, and an acknowledgment of a better state 
of public opinion. ‘‘Our organization is so 
excellent and effective that a very moderate ad- 
dition to our income would mean a very con- 
siderable extension of our work.’ Amazing 
are the results of single-hearted interest, fidel- 
ity, intelligence, and administrative ability. 
Would that Mr. Pullen’s example and that of 
his co-laborers and supporters would stimulate 
men and women in such states as fall below 
the Maine plane of unselfishness and efficiency, 
to greater activity and fidelity. 


* 
* * 


An enterprising special contributor has ex- 
tracted some interesting facts bearing upon 
Turkey and Jerusalem from a volume of 
recent consular reports, and an entertaining 
paper thereon has appeared in the Evening 
Post. It appears that Turkey is barren of 
household utensils as compared with this nation, 
such conveniences as she has of this class, being 
ill made and costly. None are made of tin, 
very few of wood, and the copper vessels are 
clumsy. The consul thinks the manufacturers 
of clothespins would do a thriving business in 
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Turkey, since he, a pioneer user of them in 
that quarter of the globe, found them to win 
so prompt and enduring a popularity with his 
neighbors that he has been unable to retain 
possession of them, his neighbors pre-empting 
them without process of law. 


* * 
* 


The consul at Jerusalem is enthusiastic over 
that locality as a potential agricultural district 
of great fertility. It is one hundred miles long 
by fifty wide, and the consui’s plan for the 
redemption of Jerusalem is to cover the rugged 
mountains with forests ; terrace the hillsides, so 
that they shall support olive trees; plant the 
upland valley and gentle slopes with vines ; 
devote the plains to wheat and barley, and 
collect about the fountains and springs great 
vegetable gardens and orchards of the more deli- 
cate fruits. The wealthy Jews, whoare interested 
in ameliorating the condition of the practically 
outcast members of their race may find matter 
of great interest in this report by Mr. 
Selah Merrill. 

* % 

The report of accidents, fatal and other- 
wise, made by the British Board of Trade, in 
regard to the railways of the United Kingdom 
for 1899, discloses the fact that the number of 
victims reached the considerable total of one 
thousand two hundred and forty killed and 
seven thousand one hundred and five injured. 
As is usual, the railway employees were the 
victims in a large majority of the cases, no 
fewer than over five thousand five hundred of 
them being killed or injured. Well may this 
profession be regarded as extra hazardous. 

+ 
* % 

A Charleston paper chronicles the fact that 
a street-car conductor in that city was recently 
given a cat in a bag by a woman who paid a five 
cent fare for the animal's transportation. The 
consignee demanded a transfer to a belt line 
for the cat, and instructed the official to request 
the belt-line conductor to put the cat off at 
‘<any old place’’ up-town. The journal 
jocularly suggests this as a good method 
by which down-town housewives can get 
rid of their over stock of cats, and for all 
time. Is there no local society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals to set about 
bringing to condemnation and fine any 
woman or women who would be guilty of 
such cruelty as turning a cat adrift to starve, 
and, as a preliminary, putting the poor captive 
at the mercy of overworked car conductors and 
thoughtless and cruel passengers? It is safe 
to wager that a quarter of a century hence, 
when the humane sentiment has become a 
more widely active principle than it is to-day, 
that no Charleston journal would be guilty of 
making a joke of so indefensible and cruel a 
practice as cat abandonment. 

* 
* % 

The claim that the census information was 
kept strictly a matter between the enumerator 
and the catechised individual may have been true 
in some instances, but it was notoriously not 
the case in others. The enumerators were given 
large sheets on which to inscribe the names of 
a number of persons, and these sheets were so 
unwieldy that there was no attempt made to 
cover the already acquired information when a 
name was in process of inscription. Any who 
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happened to be near the table, chair, or counter 
on which the book rested, could very easily 
take in information as to a number of persons. 
Some of the enumerators had apparently no idea 
of the necessity of screening their data, and in 
the case of hotels and apartment houses, it is 
tolerably safe to assume that clerks, bellboys, 
housekeepers, and other employees are not in 
entire ignorance of such facts in regard to many 
guests as were transcribed onthe sheets. The 
census man of 1910 is likely to meet with more 
refusals to answer than annoyed the enumerators 
this time, for some of those who gave cheer- 
fully the information asked, have been disgusted 
with the little attempt at safeguarding confi- 
dences. It was noticeable that the long list of 
questions advertised in advance was not asked. 
This presumably was in deference to experssed 
protest from the public. 
= 
* * 

The semi-centennial celebration of the 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
moved the Philadelphia Press to draw attention 
to many interesting facts, and among them that 
the institution began its career in a building 
opening into a back alley. It had seven pro- 
fessors, eight students, and a four month's 
course. Forthirty years now it has had its own 
building and hospital, and its graduates are to 
be found in every land ; and their practice has 
gone on in the Orient, where medical men are 
not permitted to attend women. Not only has 
the institute grown, but public sentiment has 
undergone a great change as regards medical 
education for women. In 1845, Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell could gain admission only to the 
little medical college at Geneva, N. Y., and 
then only by the caprice of students. ‘To-day, 
Germany is the only country in which women 
are denied a medical education. 

. 
**% 

Among the college and school commence- 
ments that June invariably brings in its train 
there is one to which a pathetic interest attaches. 
The exercises in this instance concern not 
alone an afflicted class, but the work that they 
represent is one that redounds to the credit of 
those devoted souls who have devised systems, 
whereby the deaf and the dumb can participate 
to some extent in the pleasures and achieve- 
ments of their more fortunate fellows. At the 
eighty-second commencement of the Institu- 
tion for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 
one of the most unexpected and interesting 
features of the programme was the mute drill 
by four hundred of the students. Of course, 
no oral commands are given either in the daily 
practices on the parade-grounds or on exhibi- 
tion occasions, as speech would fall upon deaf 
ears. All the evolutions are regulated by the 
sign manual, a regular system having been 
devised by one of the faculty. A peculiarly 
touching feature of the exercises was the 
kindergarten games played to music by little 


maids who could not hear. 
* 
* 

The Nassau Herald, the Princeton College 
periodical, states among other facts in relation 
to the class just graduated, that the average 
cost of expenditure for each student has been 
The average age of the graduate is 
twenty-two years, five months and twenty-six 
days. The class, which numbered two hun- 

( Continued on page 438) 
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FASHIONS FOR BOYS 
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dred and three, counts one hundred and eleven 
Presbyterians among its members, and in 
politics, the Republicans foot up to one hun- 
dred and eleven. Football was the favorite 
game ; Scott, the favorite author ; Tennyson, 
the favorite poet, and history is the favorite 
study. 


* 
* * 


An effective innovation at Columbia College 
Commencement was the playing of a specially 
composed series of fanfares by a brass band, as 
each candidate went forward to receive his 
degree. Each degree had an appropriate fan- 
fare, the composer being Prof. A. E. Mc- 
Dowell. The large number of gay-colored 
hoods worn with the robes, gave a brilliancy 
to the commencement scene that was at once 
spectacularly effective and dignified. 


THE LOVE ADVENTURES 
OF A MUMMY 


BY KATHERINE LOUISE SMITH 


CHAPTER II 


T was early in the autumn, and a few ot 
the summer-boarders still lingered before 
departing to the dust-begrimed city. Out 

on the the little lake, whose banks were 
studded with the cottages of town visitors, a 
small rowboat was nearing shore. In it with 
his body bending to every stroke of the oars 
was Thomas Reed and opposite to him, in all 
the fascination of a wide-brim hat and cool, 
muslin dress, sat Miss Wentworth. There 
was a radiant look upon Tom's good-natured 
face, and his whole air betokoned a general 
feeling of good-fellowship toward all men. 

‘¢ Elizabeth,’’ he was saying, ‘‘it was the 
greatest luck of my life that I asked you to 
marry me. It has been the happiest month of 
my life since you said yes, and when we get 
back into the city I hope you will consent to 
an early wedding.”” 

‘© You are a dear, dear Tom,’’ said Eliza- 
beth, softly, as she leaned forward to pat the 
brown hand which rested on the oar-handle, 
‘¢and I wish I had not been so mean to you. 
I once tried to play a joke on you, but it 
failed. I don’t knowwhy. Florence Amory 
was to help me and she left town, and I've al- 
ways felt sneaky about it.”” 

*¢ Oh, well,’’ answered Tom, good-natur- 
edly—he was too happy to be critical— 
‘¢some day you can tell me. Just now, don’t 
fret over anything, but enjoy the present.” 

Elizabeth gave a little sigh. She, too, felt 
as if externalities were too trivial to be dis- 
cussed in the presence of their great affection. 
‘¢ «Gather ye rosebuds while ye may,’’’ she 
hummed, softly, as the boat ran ashore and 
Tom helped her out. ‘‘Old Time is certainly 
flying, and it is getting late,’’ went on Eliza- 
beth, as they slowly wended their way to the 
hotel. ‘* And this reminds me to ask you if 
you believe in dreams. I always have a queer 
one. It occurs frequently, and has annoyed 
me ever since I was a child.”’ 

«¢ What is it?’’ asked Tom, sympathetic- 
ally. As he did so, it flashed across him that 
he was to recognize the girl he was to marry 
by a dream, but he had already asked Eliza- 
beth, and promised to marry her, dream or no 
dream.”” 

‘¢Oh,’” answered Elizabeth, with a little 
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laugh, “it is a queer one. I do not believe it 
means anything, but I dream that I am sus- 
pended by a single hair of my head over a deep 
abyss.” 

‘*Great heavens !*’ ejaculated Tom, stop- 
ping short, ‘* you are the mummy !”’ 

Elizabeth looked at him in amazement. Tom 
went on, excitedly: ‘* Elizabeth, I have never 
told you, but when I brought that mummy 
home I determined to investigate it thoroughly 
before giving it up. Wound up in the linen 
bands I found a piece of parchment covered 
with hieroglyphics. This I sent to Miss 
Amory to have translated. ‘There isa long 
translation, which I shall show you some day, 
and what do you think, Elizabeth?’ Tom's 
emotions got the better of him, and he seized 
Elizabeth by the arm in his excitement: “the 
mummy, before he became a mummy, you 
know, wrote a letter, in which he ‘said he was 
to be reincarnated in the person of a beautiful 
girl, whom I would marry, and whom I would 
know by her repeating thisdream. Oh ! Eliza- 
beth, there is no doubt you are the mummy, 
and I love you, I love you.”" Tom gazed at 
Elizabeth in admiration. It seemed too good 
to be true. Here he loved her and was to 
marry her, and the document was coming true, 
too. ’ 

Elizabeth, however, did not see things in 
this same light. 

‘« You tell me that I am an old mummy! 
she exclaimed, hotly, ‘‘and that you love me 
because I answer to some dream likea personal 
in the newspaper. You—you need not trouble 
yourself any further about me, Mr. Reed.”’ 
And Elizabeth swept into the house leaving 
Mr. Thomas Reed gazing after her with 
amazement. 

Late that night the errand boy of the little 
hotel brought Mr. Reed a note. Tom was 
sitting on the veranda smoking. Somehow the 
cigar did not seem as good as usual, and the 
young man was cudgeling his brains to devise 
some way of seeing Miss Wentworth in the 
morning. 

She had not come down to dinner, and when 
Mr. Reed had sent a note of inquiry to find out 
how she was, the maid had said there was no 
answer. Tom felt he had been to blame. He 
chided himself in a thousand ways. He had 
been so excited he did not know what he said. 
No wonder the dear girl was provoked. He 
had called her a mummy, and had made an 
idiot of himself generally. 

Having wrought himself into this mood, 
when the messenger boy handed him the note 
Tom took it in a contrite way, as if prepared 
and awaiting a just execution. 

He opened it eagerly. It ran: 

‘¢ Mr. Thomas Reed: I feel that I have an 
explanation to make you and also that I have 
the right to ask you to allow me to break off 
our engagement. 

**I confess I have not been blameless in the 
matter, but I certainly did not deserve to be 
made the butt of an experiment on your part. 

Last winter when you brought that horrid 
mummy home I determined to play a practical 
joke upon you. I had my friend Florence 
Amory write some hieroglyphics, which I 
placed under the mummy’s bands. I hoped 
you would find the parchment and would have 
her translate it for you. As I never heard 
anything more from it, I supposed you never 
found the parchment. Florence moved away 
very soon after, so I could not ask her. It 
seems, now, that you did, and that she, know- 
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ing about my dream, decided to turn the joke 
on me. 

‘¢ I hope I have explained to you my share in 
the programme. 

«¢ As I wanta man to love me for myself, not 
because he thinks I am a reincarnated mummy, 
or answers to his search fora girl with a peculiar 
dream, I can only ask you to release me, and 
to send back the picture you have of me. 

‘* Sincerely, 
‘¢ Elizabeth Vanderpool Wentworth.”’ 

Tom turned over the note mornfully, but it 
cheered him to see one or two blurs which 
looked as though caused by tears and in one 
corner, written as if she could not contain her- 
self—‘*Oh, Tom, Tom, how could you— 
how could you?”’ 

The next morning Tom took a flying trip 
to the city. When he returned, Miss Went- 
worth’s maid brought her an immense box of 
roses with Mr. Reed’s compliments. Nestling 
among the flowers was the parchment Elizabeth 
had smuggled into the mummy’s sarcophagus, 
and with it was the translation with the words, 
‘¢ dream or no dream I shall marry Elizabeth 
Wentworth,’’ written in one corner. 

On the back of his card Tom had written, 
‘*¢ The words on the translation I wrote when 
it was received. Now, will you forgive me?*’ 

A few months after, among the society items 
of the Times, appeared the announcement of 
the marriage of Mr. Thomas H. Reed and 
Miss Elizabeth Vanderpool Wentworth, and 
the reporter, in order to give local color, ended 
the paragraph with ** Mr. Thomas Reed is a 
collector of rare and valuable curiosities. The 
mummy in the National Museum of Science is 
a gift of this connoisseur. It is rumored that 
a valuable parchment found in the hands of 
the mummy will be given to the Museum 
also.”” 

The public, however, never saw the docu- 
ment, and Mrs. Thomas Reed cherishes it 
among her most valued possessions. 


GLIMPSES 


WHaT— 

Other design retains its charm and pretti- 
ness from generation to generation in all femi- 
nine wear as the polka-dot in every size from 
the head of a pin to that of a silver quarter of 
a dollar? It is now the ultra smart mark of 
every kind of fabric in silk, wool, and cotton, 
reproduced in dress materials and ribbons. It 
is used in covers for parasols, in hat ribbons, 
in sashes, in revers, in vests, and chemisettes, 
and securely established is it in all kinds of 
veiling. 


THaT— 

The << latest cry *’ in the way of a sleeve ad- 
junct is a detachable shirred mousseline glove- 
fitting lower half-sleeve falling well over the 
hand. Its effect is that of a long mitten, and 
it is intended for wearing with elbow sleeves. 
This will be joyful news to thin-armed 
women fond of the very graceful lightness an 
elbow sleeve lends to a summer gown. In 
black, white, and suitable colors, and in laces 
or nets, as well as in mousselines, one finds an 
attractive possibility of choice. 


THaT— 
The lower half of sleeves transparently made 
up are to be a new summer smartness indoors 
(Continued on page 442) 
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and out on dressy frocks. Colored linen can- 
vas or duck, as well as white and black, are 
much used for wide collars on high-back, 
open-front bodices. They are sent to be em- 
broidered by machine, either in colored cot- 
tons or silks, and in black and in white, small 
designs having preference. It matters not 
whether the gown is of foulard, taffeta, or 
veiling, these collars are the modish things. 


AMonc— 


New materials nothing was more welcome 
than double-fold foulards and corded silk 
and wool fabrics. White Bedford cord, in 
all-wool, makes up smartly for yachting gowns. 
Yachting coats are not unlike some driving 
coats. They show about nine inches of the 
bottom of the skirt of a gown, have two pock- 
ets on the left, a rolling coat-collar, and revers. 
The same model in heavy mohair is ordered 
for automobile driving. 


For—- 

Your sporting-shoes and Oxford tennis ties, 
select the best of russet leather, and note that 
you may choose gray duck.as well as white, 
and lacings up the front. Perforated dress ties 
and slippers, in kid and patent leather, have 
some admirers, evidently among those whose 
taste is fanciful. Good taste, however, de- 
mands severe and simple outlines, as they are 
the only ones which advantage the foot, even 
the prettiest, at all times. 


Do— 

You like quills imitated in straw? Don't 
you think them woodeny and stiff? They re- 
mind me of toy oars. A feather quill was by 
long odds the smartest hat ornament, but, as 
everybody wore them, they were doomed, of 
course, to give place to something newer. 
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NET GOWNS FOR YOUNG GIRLS — FIGURED 
SILKS IN COLOR UNDER BLACK LACE — 
SCARFS OF TULLE AND MOUSSELINE 


—THE LOOSE FRONT MODEL 


TAKEN UP HERE 


Here is nothing thought smarter, nor alto- 
gether more lovely, forthe young, danc- 


ing contingent, married or single, than 
net gowns, which have only minute figures. 
Black, white, écru of the palest, silver gray, 
and the whole gamut of pale, delicate colors, 
are all modish. In point of fact, no one who 
pretends to keep up with the latest movement 
for mid-summer dress, will consider herself 
properly equipped without possessing a gown 
of this material. For white and colored nets, 
white silk linings, the skirts overhung with 
white chiffon besides, is the general rule. The 
soft satins are also much used. There are no 
seams taken in these net skirts, each gore be- 
ing joined to its mate by a fancy stitch done 
by hand, with white or colored silk twist, ac- 
cording to the color of the net. This carries 
out a light-laciness of effect to perfection. 


NOT 


WHITE CHANTILLY NET 


One of three such gowns reserved for the danc- 
ing-season at Newport, is made of a white chan- 
tilly net, having an extremely minute square for 
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its figure, and as closely spaced off as the dots 
in point d’esprit. This skirt is tucked length- 
wise in spaces an inch apart, from belt to knee, 
the tucks being as fine as it is possible to make 
them. The bottom of the skirt is narrowly 
ruched with the same net in séveral rows. Its 
décolleté bébé corsage is inset with shoulder 
pieces, and a front and back empiécement of 
white chantilly over pink satin. Two broad 
sash ends of the same net, attached to a high 
corselet of net folds, alternate with narrow 
folds of pink satin, and fasten in the back—as 
does the bodice—with a pink satin rosette. 
These long sash ends are ruched around with 
netalso. In the midst of the decolletage ruch- 
ings runs a narrow vine of buds, and on the 
left side terminates in a superb rose, with a 
quantity of foliage. The sleeves arevery short, 
and composed of rows of ruching over a net 
foundation. White satin slippers and white 
silk lace hose are to be worn. Theslippers are 
trimmed with small, flat, strap bows of white 
satin with a centre buckle of diamonds, equally 
small. For ball-wrap is a loose, white lace 
jacket coming down to the knee, and lined 
with soft, pink satin. The neck is trimmed 
with a high double ruching of pink gauze, and 
fastened under the made-up bow, with its very 
long and wide ends flounced with lace. Loose, 
wide sleeves, like those on an Oriental robe. 


BLACK TRIMMING ON WHITE NET 


Another charming white net, but a little 
more mature in genre, has for its all-over figure 
a small open ring spaced off close together. 
The skirt is tucked very much in the same 
manner, but on the bottom of the demi-traine 
black chantilly panels, triangular in shape, 
are inset with each base on the lower edge of 
skirt. For finish is a narrow black tulle ruch- 
ing. Its décolleté corsage is finely tucked 
lengthwise to match the skirt, and has the 
same black chantilly insettings on both the 
front and back. Black lace sleeves fit quite 
closely to the arm half way to the elbow, and 
are trimmed their length with five rows of 
narrow, ribbon-velvet bows, each one centred 
by diamond buttons. Belt of five narrow vel- 
vets, passed through diamond clasps. A 
garland bouquet of shaded roses, from deep 
crimson to pink, is on the left of corsage. 


DU BARRY PINK CREPE COSTUME 


Du Barry pink crépe de Paris is the fabric 
of an ultra-smart gown for casino and after- 
noon functions on those cool, breezy days when 
lawns and mousselines are not wearable. By 
the way, Du Barry pink is an enchanting new 
shade faintly hinting at cerise, but nothing like 
so pronounced a style. It might suggest to some 
eyes a vivid brilliant rose-pink, but, in truth, 
it is neither one nor the other. Nearly all 
brunettes find it most becoming. To return 
to the gown itself, we find the top of the skirt 
tucked very closely half way, and below that 
a fitted flounce for flare, having for trimming 
three separate groups of narrow flat folds of 
match taffeta, each group containing three 
folds. There is a round bodice, with a high 
corselet effect, carried out by a succession of 
these narrow taffeta folds, while the upper 
part is transparently inset with the palest of 
écru lace ove: pink chiffon. Long lace sleeves 
to match are lined with chiffon, the lower half 
strapped in rings with narrow black velvet 
ribbon and fastened by small bows, centred 
with small diamond buckles. A high lace 
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collar-band is purposely left open, as is the 
upper portion of the corsage, so as to form a 
complete V. The edges are joined by narrow 
straps of black velvet, ornamented in the mid- 
dle with bows and buckles, matching those on 
the sleeves, and invisibly fastened at one side. 


TAFFETA APPLIQUE ON LACE 


Applications of taffeta on lace, if well car- 
ried out, make a charming gown; but, as 
many travesties have been seen, and the motif 
is somewhat vulgarized in a coarse way with 
cottons and net, there is a prejudice against 
that style of gown among those who dress in 
an exclusive manner. Quite the best-liked, 
modish way of introducing such applications is 
as an entredeux, five or seven inches wide, on 
the skirt. Black taffeta looks exceedingly well 
made in this way, with two rows of the applied 
taffeta on chantilly lace, black or white, as one 
may choose. Bolero bordered to match, only 
in much narrower. The same trimming ap- 
pear on the upper or lower half of the sleeve 
also. With a high corselet of this applied taf- 
feta, there is usually a front and back em- 
piécement or a shoulder collar. Nothing 
obtains such favor now as lace insettings. The 
modifications for grande and demi-toilettes 
consist in the skirts of the former being lace- 
trimmed, as well as the bodices, and the lace 
on both being transparently incrusted, whereas 
the skirts for demi-toilettes are not lace-trimmed, 
but the bodices are, with silk laid under, as a 
rule. 

Tulle and mousseline scarfs grow in favor 
on dressy gowns. They are worn in every 
possible way, draping low and high bodices, 
attached to choux at left side of a decolletage 
or at the belt. In either case, they have long, 
flowing ends; or they form sashes pure 
and simple. They convey untold grace to 
some figures, while on others they look quite 
superfluous. 


DRESSY MODELS FOR ORGANDIES 


The painted organdies or painted mousse- 
lines are much trimmed with pretty laces below 
the knee. Scalloped or pointed flounces are 
edged frequently with a wide lace entredeux, 
in contrast to the usual flounce lace, and three 
of such flounces seem to be the favorite num- 
ber now seen on that genre of gown, the last 
flounce falling over a white or colored chiffon 
skirt, and just at that point, elaborated with 
plissés of the material, or of lace. Sleeves 
have the lower half of lace, while the upper 
portion is wrinkled into fullness over the arm, 
blurring up the organdie figure into softness. 


LOOSE FRONT MODEL 


We have shown no inclination to adopt the 
new model gown, with its front hanging quite 
loose, and not retained in any way, even to 
give the slightest outline, but following the 
straight line of the modernized corset. Nor have 
we turned admiringly toward the coat-tail 
bodice, which was tested some months ago 
without success. Yet, this bodice has the 
possibilities of smartness, if made of taffeta or 
velvet, and worn with an incrusted lace and 
mousseline skirt. The long coat-tail ends 
meet or overlap at the top, then fall into two 
separate pieces to the bottom of the lace skirt. 
A shoulder collar is also lace trimmed, and so 
is the bottom of the elbow sleeves, whose cuffs 
are turned up. 

















A REVIVAL OF TINY RUFFLINGS 


Mousseline pelisses are again en régle for 
summer night drives to a dinner or ball. 
Very beautiful are such creations when lace 
insettings of guipure or cluny alternate with 
gaugings of fine tuckings. There is a bottom 
trimming of plissé upon plissé. Pompadour 
silks, lined with soft English satins, depend 
upon having a lace or chiffon hood, and a 
large chou with long ends of white or black 
mousseline for front fastening. Sleeves are 
extremely wide and Oriental in style, and very 
high collars are as requisite as ever. The 
rainy-night wrap is usually of light cloth, 
which keeps out the dampness. A very long, 
wide-skirted coat it is, with a Mephisto hood, 
silk or satin lined. The black cloths worn 
last season remain in vogue and prove most 
satisfactory with their red or white satin lin- 
ings, including the hood, of course. 

Red cloths and red crépes are much affected 
for occasional gowns, and look well on certain 
women. Big black capelines give them the 
right toning down, and so do black gloves. 
In fact, fan and parasol need also to be in 
black. That is the only combination which 
will preserve an air of distinction. The woman 
herself needs to be of a certain type to wear 
red well. 


TRAUMEREI 
By CATHERINE ANN BarRRICK 


Here is nothing extraordinary in looking 
up a broad flagged walk to a quaint 


house at the end of it, built a.p. 1880: 
anyone can do the same, of course, provided 
they have eyes, but everyone will not sigh 
deeply as they look, as I do, for, indeed, there 
will be no need. 

The house is distinctly Dutch, and the gar- 
den—Ach Gott !—that, too, is of the Father- 
land, and there is no other outside of it. It is 
in every way charming ; it looks over the park, 
and beyond that to the sea, and has a way of 
stretching itself in long lengths of green be- 
tween its giant firs, right out where the sun 
best loves to linger, like beautiful spoken 
thoughts. I have never seen—no, not ir my 
whole life—such roses, nor such verbenas as 
follow the heels of the paths, like a troop of 
gayly dressed and happy children, nor yet such 
peaches as are reddening on the walls amid their 
green leaves. 

By the wide porch—but no—there is not 
now for me a wide porch, nor a threshold to 
cross. Let me linger outside by the gate, with 
the distance between, that remained always in 
her life, and that is with me still, now that she 
is no more. The last time I crossed it, it was 
to bear lilies to her dead hands—the perfect 
hands that Liszt himself had praised as molded 
for harmony. The room where she lay was 
full of flowers, her piano, closed, stood apart, 
banked with blossoms. I reverently opened it, 
and placed a tall white lily across its silent keys, 
and pushed it softly to her, quite close, and 
arranged the light to fall sweetly just there, so 
that she might reach out and touch it with her 
slender fingers, and live again if she would. 

In doing so I seemed to hear her say in her 
dear voice, ‘‘ Let us make the room ‘ dimmy,’ 
Herr Steinman, and play Schumann together;” 
I seemed to hear—is it then so that I shall never 
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hear it again, I who love her with my soul— 
but no, I had no right when she was awake. 
I have no right now when she is sleeping. 


As I passed; forever from that place, I heard, 
from the chamber above, the wail of a new- 
born babe and the tender crooning of its nurse 
stilling its pain. My friend, do you see that 
tall maiden with the braids of golden hair, 
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stepping through the low window into the 
house? Yes? Now, will you believe me when 
I shall tell you that that is the small Elsa 























































whose plaintive pipe I [heard, grown into™a 
woman? And listen, now do you hear the 
sound of a piano exquisitely touched ? That is 
again the small Elsa playing «¢« Warum *’fin 
her mother’s ‘‘ dimmy 








[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date. See illustrations on this page.] 


DANCING - FROCKS FOR LITTLE MAIDS —— MOB- 
HATS AND PICTURE * HATS—— SUITS FOR 
BOYS —— CARRLAGES FOR INFANTS-—— 


CARTS FOR OLDER CHILDREN 


Retty dancing-frocks for little girls are nec- 
essary, as well as ornamental, at this season, 
when children’s parties and fetes are given at 

summer homes. And when such pretty garments 
can be bought so cheaply, it seems as though all 
little folks should have some; but, of course, it is 
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point d’esprit, trimmed with rows of the nar- 
rowest width white satin ribbon about the skirt. 
The belt, that fastens in the full skirt, is of 
satin, and there are pret.s rosette fastenings at 
the back. Little ruffles of point d’ esprit, satin 
tipped, outline neck and sleeves. Fine lawn 
lining carries out the general airy effect of this 
frock. The price, $14. 

A dainty frock like the sketch is made of 
rose-pink liberty gauze, side-plaited. The little 
bodice is belted in with twisted ribbon, finished 
with a large, soft, pretty rosette. At the bottom 
of the skirt a thick ruche of gauze gives added 
fullness, and holds the frock out well. About 
the decolletage is a collarette of scalloped liberty 
gauze, made firm by stiffening, and trimmed 
with a deep flounce of lace and quillings of 
liberty gauze ;_ the sleeves are puffs of plaited 
gauze ; lining of softest silk. Price, $31. If 
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none of my business; still it is too bad to let 
them pass. The very elaborate frocks you see 
in this week’s illustration are made of white 
point d’esprit than which there is nothing 
prettier. ‘The fancy pattern of d’esprit made 
full from a shallow yoke is for a wee girl of 
four years, and it is dainty over a silk lining. 
Also white fluffy flounces about the neck and 
sleeves can either outline a guimpe, or else finish 
the frock, so that it is suitable to wear without 
covering the arms and neck. Large rosettes of 
white satin ribbon add further smartness. The 
price of this frock, $11.50. 

The other point d’esprit is made for an older 
girl of six years. It is the simple, usual, dotted 
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a yoke and sleeves are required to be worn with 
this frock, I should suggest a full sleeve of 
gauze, gathered into a wee, hand-tucked wrist- 
band, and a pretty yoke that starts almost plain 
at the decolletage and gathers into a tucked 
collar. This would carry out the motif of the 
gown better than lace. An inexpensive little 
frock for forenoon wear, and in sizes from four 
to twelve years, can be bought for from $5 up- 
ward, made of that soft, beautiful shade of 
watermelon-pink chambray, or of the pretty 
blue. There is a broad, scalloped collarette of 
piqué that outlines the guimpe, and is smartened 
with lines of small pearl buttons at wide inter- 
vals. The puffed, short sleeves are also finished 
















with a band of piqué, and the belt is another 
band. At the bottom of the skirt are three 
tucks, which are not only pretty, but useful for 
letting down next year.. Thesketch shows this 
frock. 

A pretty little pink lawn is trimmed with 
black velvet straps and rosettes, and sheer em- 
broidery insertion ; it is not expensive for so 
pretty adress. The sketch of the frock that 
fastens at one side is very unusual and smart. 
This can be had in brown holland, trimmed 
with strips of white insertions and linen braid, 
ranging in price according to age from $6.25 
up to $12. There is a deep sailor collar fas- 
tened at one side, and the frock buttons 
down the side with small white pearl buttons. 
In the back are box-plaits ; the waist is girdled 
with a brown linen belt. Another pretty 
brown linen, or piqué, is modeled like the 





sketch, with three box-plaits down the front, 
inlet between with insertions of white em- 


broidery. Embroidery trims the collar and 
finishes the short puffed sleeves. Sizes, four to 
ten years; in linen, the price is $10.50; in 
piqué, $11.75. 

For a little girl of ten there is nothing hand- 
somer than white piqué, worn with different 
colored ribbons and pretty hats. An especially 
nice frock of this description can be had for 
$13.50, made of a beautiful quality of piqué. 
The skirt is full, gathered into the waist, and 
finished at the bottom with simply a deep hem. 
Broad embroidery beading forms the belt. The 
round collar is edged with embroidery, and 
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beadings are run through with black velvet 
ribbons. It is a nice little frock, and would 
be lovely worn with a big red hat covered with 
bunches of cherries. 

The big mob-hat shown in the sketch 
is of dark-blue straw braid and taffeta combined, 
and it would be serviceable for everyday wear ; 
it is now reduced to $6. The picture-hat, 
with high shirred crown, is a love, which is 
now reduced to $9.75. The crown is of white 
liberty gauze, shirred on wires, and the brim is 
of leghorn that bends softly about the face. 
Small pink roses, with exquisite foliage, and 
soft, long stems literally cover the whole side of 
the hat. The roses are built high, just off the 
front, and trail gracefully down over the brim, 
as you see inthe sketch. Black velvet rosettes 
are the only other adornment. 

Those pretty hats, made of sheer white lawn, 


that have "side-plaited flounces, edged with 
ribbon, and a big, soft crown, are not exclusive- 
ly for the little ones. They will be found useful 
for their elders for golf and general morning 
wear, when protection is needed from the sun. 
They are much more becoming than the golf 
sunbonnet, which, in my opinion, is a snare 
and a delusion ; it is hot and floppy, and, in 
nine cases out of ten, vastly unbecoming. The 
price of the hat just described is $3.25. But 
there is a still cheaper one, which is so pretty 
that I think, perhaps, you might like it as 
well. The price, only $1.65. It is to be had 
in pale blue, pink, or white lawn, with smart 
tucked mob-crown and plaited brim, with a 
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dashing tucked and wired bow at one side. 
These hats will look well with short, white 
skirts and shirt waists, and one can have such a 
variety of colors for so small an outlay. The 
newest and smartest severe straw hat for sport 
is the panama straw, fashioned much after the 
felt alpine. ‘These are tco expensive just yet 
to have become common as has been the case 
with another new and pretty outing hat. The 
fact that panama straw is so very expensive 
will, I think, keep these hats exclusive all 
summer. There will probably be cheap imita- 
tions, but then the straw is the smart touch 
and the imitation will lose all point. Price 
of these hats, $7. 

But back to the little folks—pretty, rolling- 
brim sailor hats for small girls can be bought as 
cheap as $1.35, while for $5.50 a lovely 
trimmed sailor, made of Milan straw, is hand- 
some enough to wear for any occasion. About 
the brim is twisted a canvas scarf of soft, pretty 
coloring, combined with white, and, high at 
one side, is the softest, daintiest of white silk 
pompons, as may be seen in the sketch. These 
hats are being made a specialty of at one shop, 
and they cannot be found elsewhere. 

While on the hunt for infantile smartness, 
I suppose the small boy is not to be altogether 
overlooked. Although I have spoken of him 
recently, there is always more to be said. Just 
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now an abundance of wash suits is necessary, as 
a small boy’s aptitude for collecting dirt is so 
untiring that, although you may have had beau- 
tiful and expensive suits made at the beginning 
of the season, you will find that some such as I 
shall describe will be an acceptable addition to a 
boy’s wardrobe. Take, for instance, those 
white duck sailor suits, made with long trousers. 
You can get them at this season of the year, 
beautifully turned out in every respect, for as 
little as $6. Or, in brown linen, which is al- 
ways pretty, and especially so when combined 
with white duck collar and shield, for $5.25. 
White piqué suits, for boys from three to ten 
years, can be bought for $4. These comprise 
short trousers and sailor blouse, with embroidery 
on the sleeves and shield; such a suit as you 
would probably pay $10 for, if ordered early in 
the season. White serge suits, long trousers, 
for little boys up to ten years of age, cost $10, 
and are very attractive with embroidered sleeves 
and red band above. Heavy linen of the best 
quality, with blue braid trimming on the collar, 
embroidered sleeves, and red cotton band above, 
cost $7; with the long trousers, they are the 
regulation sailor-suit cut. The same thing, in 
a smart, dark-blue linen, that would be a use- 
ful adjunct for traveling costs less than $5. 

Baby coaches are perhaps more important at 
this season than at any other, as all children 
live more or less out of doors. Some of the 








smartest and newest shapes are the English car- 
riages, which change and improve slightly each 
season. This year they are finely finished in coach 
enamel, and are upholstered in enameled cloth or 
carriage cloth to match the color of the body. 
The hoods have the advantage of being reversible, 
so that the sun need never shine in the child’s 
eyes, and drafts can be guarded against; at 
each end of the coach are cushioned seats. 
Some of the white enameled carriages are up- 
holstered in pale pink or blue cloth, and are 
dainty and pretty. A good carriage for this 
season is known as the Naiad. The body 
measures 37 x 18 inches, and has a canopy made 
of silk and bordered with lace. The springs 
are of the best quality steel, hung on heavy 
leather straps, and the wheels have rubber 
tires. Price, $52. 

Such coaches range from about $30 up. For 
an invalid or an older child, there are to be had 
pretty little carts with a noble steed in front, 
tastened to a wheel, so that he has all the ap- 
pearance of drawing the cart, while there is a 
handle behind for the nurse, such asany other car- 
riage has. It is a great source of amusement to 
a child, as it is enveloped in all the make-believe 
of reality that childhood so loves. The enameled 
cart, upholstered in leatherette,. with a fine 
skin horse in front, and rubber tires on the 
wheels, is $25, or, if plain tires are used, 
$22.50. A’ smaller and plainer cart can be 
bought as cheap as $15. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


THE SUNBONNET’S STEADY ADVANCE 


Hen sunbonnets first made their ap- 
VW pearance two summers ago they 
received adecidedly cool reception and 
were looked upon as a hideous traditional revival 
which would not live the season out. Strangely 
enough, they reappeared last summer, but never 
succeeded in getting beyond the far-away edge 
of popularity. This year they are conquering 
in their advance among little folk, the nursery 
contingent particularly, and, in truth, the latter 
look far their prettiest in them. Modern child- 
hood and sunbonnets are antagonistic. <A 
little girl of the day, once passed out of her 
nursery, has nothing in face, figure, dress, or 
behavior to comport with the demure simplicity, 
of the innocent, gentle-mannered girl of the past, 
who gave vogue to and beautified sunbonnets of 
plainest cotton print, or finest of mull. There 
must, indeed, be still something of the olden- 
time charm left in them traditionally, else why 
should there be worn such pretty creations in 
lawns, cambrics, and piqué, corded, tucked, 
shirred, puffed, and even slatted, as we see 
constantly ? 

At the seashore sunbonnets are voted capital 
face-shaders, and the nursery children, with 
sand-pails and shovels, in sunbonnets of white, 
pink, and blue, produce the effect of a flower- 
garden on the sandy shore. For bathers they 
also hold much attraction in some quarters, 
although a most risky and perishable headgear, 
as well as a very ugly one, wet or dry. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ BATHING-SUITS 


Bathing-suits are now to the fore. Economical 
homemade ones for children have for materials 
galatea, denim, and ticking, but it seems far 
wiser to spend a little more for flannel or alpaca, 
as either of these materials lasts longer and is 
far more comtortable to wear in the water. 
There is no better model than a gathered or 
plaited blouse, with sailor collar, and a plaited 
skirt. For trimming blue suits there are white 
or red braids, or white or red bands stitched on, 
as well as corresponding collar and band as 
finish on the bottom of the skirt. The knickers 
need a touch of trimming, also, below the knee. 

White suits and black suits are smarter with- 


out having any color introduced, but so many | 


prefer the introduction of some contrasting color 
as blue, black, red, or white, that all the big 
shops keep them trimmed in this manner. 
Kerchiefs for the head are generally worn now- 
adays, and certainly are most picturesque and 
becoming. 


EXHIBITION BATHING-COSTUMES 


News will come at the end of the summer, 
when August days are drawing crowds at the 
seashore resorts, of some extraordinary bathing 
costumes, worn by those usually who never go 
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into the water at all. 
position suits of silks, satins, and crépe de chine, 
in evidence annually wherever wealth and folly 
congregate, summer after summer, but are for- 
tunately a small minority only. 


TEA-GOWNS 


The latest tea-gowns and dressy negligees are 
very full and flowing, and hang straight down 
from the neckband without the least girdling in 
front. It would be useless to attempt to copy 
this new style of gown, unless one could select 
expensive materials, as the effect would be 
clumsy and prove disastrous to any figure, even 
the most slender. Something, however, ap- 
proaching this genre which is an Empire, could 
be made of India or China silk. The back should 
be fitted as a princesse gown would be, while 
the fronts should be side-plaited, and the sleeves 
only of elbow length, similarly treated. Around 
the bottom of the skirt drapery in the back, a 
side-plaited flounce to match would be charm- 
ing, ending in twe choux of silk or ribbon as it 
joined the front. Insertions of lace, if placed 
in the side-plaited fronts, would not only give a 
decided smart air, but would also give the 
needed lightness. ‘The neck of these pretty 
summer negligees is usually half low, cut 
either as a pompadour square, or a Saint Cecilia, 
and lace trimmed. Often a lace or embroidered 
pocket handkerchief is cut up, that is, the lawn 
centre of the handkerchief. A chou of white 
mousseline, with long scarf ends on the left side 
of bust, adds to the expense naturally, but goes 
a great way toward imparting more style. A 
big bow or rosette of gauze ribbon would also 
answer. In that case, a few rows of narrow 
gauze draw ribbon used as trimming for the neck, 
or edging for the sides, of waved lace, for instance, 
would help greatly. 


WHITE LAWN SHIRT WAISTS 


All the fine, pretty white lawn shirt waists, 
now so extremely in vogue that no girl or wom- 
an is without one, at least, have the wrists of 
their sleeves finished in gown style, that is, with 
a pointed flare, matching the sleeve, and trim- 
med with lace or needlework, as the case may 
be. There is something incongruous and trying 
to the figure in having fine lawn shirt waists 
fitted out with cuffs and collar of linen, con- 
sequently it is pleasant to see that feature pass- 
ing away, and a more becoming finish adopted 
both for neck and wrists. The neckbands are 
also of lawn, tucked if plain, and trimmed as 
the wrists are. 

As a simple, but most effective, model of 
such a white lawn waist, the following descrip- 
tion may serve practically to make one without 
difficulty. Purchase, first, enough all-over em- 
broidery to make a pretty yoke, either for back 
and fronts, or for the fronts only. Allow 
enough more to form a band across the top of 
each sleeve and once around the wrists, and 
also for a band down the middle of the front, 
where it may serve to hide the button fastening 
underneath, or for the wearing of studs. The 
yoke, sleeve, and wrist embroidery is to be 
transparent. The lawn of sleeves may be plain 
or tucked, and in like manner treat the gathered 
bodice. ‘Then the neckband may, or may not, 
be of the all-over. That, too, may be tucked 
and trimmed with lace, ruffled on the edge, as 
the wrists are, and both sides of the front band. 
If a waist of tucked lawn by the yard is desired, 
cut the fronts and back so that the lines of 
tucks will meet on the bias. The sleeves 
should be on the bias to be in perfect harmony, 
but not of necessity, as straight tucking is often 
used, Fasten down the front with buttons, 
cutting the buttonhole side into points, or use 
small hooks with hand-made loops, and trim 
with narrow bows of black velvet. Have a 
tucked neckband also pointed if the front is, 
with a lace frill tucked inside, otherwise have a 
lawn bow, with short ends, lace trimmed, or a 
ribbon four-in-hand tie. Black velvet ribbons, 
dotted with white floss, are favorites for this 
purpose. Some young girls buy the plain black 
velvet and embroider white dots upon it, which 
is a commendable economy in a double sense, as 
that kind of a tie neither fades, soils, nor wears 
out, and there is a saving of half the price. 


A PRETTY FASHION RUN TO DEATH 


It is to be feared that all these lace and em- 
broidered collar revers, both in white and écru 


In reality, they are ex- 


batiste, are soon to be overdone and then con- 
signed to the commonplace, They have taken 
the place of last summer's piqué adjustable 
jacket fronts. ‘When fine and pretty, they are 
exceedingly charming and becoming, but there 
are sO many coarse varieties sold tor a son, that 
out of self-detense one will have to give them’ 
up. Old-fashioned lace and needlework collars 
belonging to our grandmothers are to be hunted 

up and worn again, with the bodices of gowns 

having Saint Cecilia necks and showing the 

old-time necklet of ribbon, velvet, gold, or jet. 

This applies to house dresses exclusively. 


FIGURED SILKS UNDER BLACK LACE 


An interesting and agreeable bit of economic 
news is that it is a late modish whim to select a 
figured silk lining for a black lace waist, or, in 
fact, for a complete gown. Not all figures, 
however, will answer. A white or colored 
ground must be tight enough to show well 
under lace, having, it white, a black or colored 
wafer spot ; if colored, having»a white dot, 
water, or ring. These are the ones mostly 
chosen. ‘Those who have such silks can now 
utilize them under Jace. The effect is pretty 
indeed and novel. White and yellow laces 
can also be used over some patterns of gayly 
colored foulards and will produce charming 
results. As such silks are particularly suitable 
in color and design this year, and now are sell- 
ing at fully half their value, it is desirable for 
many to try this new bit of smartness without 
delay. 

White tulle is still worn asa finish to the 
neck by those who have the complexion to 
stand it. Featherbone of a very narrow kind 
is used to hold up neckbands, which are trans- 
parent, as so many are at the moment. Sashes 
are often finished with a chou at the back, the 
ends descending almost to the hem of the skirt. 
All draped belts should dip down in front, even 
the highest corselet. Elbow sleeves are the 
craze now that the season has advanced. They 
are modishly trimmed with upturned cuffs, 
with a deep fall of lace, or with a strap of silk, 
bordered on each side by a plissé of lace or mous- 
seline, according to the trimming on the gown, 

Single ruches of mousseline, white, black, or 
colored, are often used to finish the bottom of 
foulard gowns. They form a pretty skirt edge, 
one row being all that is necessary. 

Drooping shoulder effects now are seldom 
introduced. Smart bodices have their sleeves 
set into the armhole with either imperceptible 
fullness, or a top-trimming to widen out the 
shoulders. 


CHECKED FABRICS IN REMODELING 


Combination gowns offer economic sugges- 
tions so often that when a pretty one has been 
seen it gains very much in its worth as an ex- 
ample and in this case suits the present need of 
remaking. Supposing that someone has a very 
good gown in some of the solid colors left over 
from last season, search for a harmonious small 
check to combine with it. When it is found, 
cut from out the front gore of the skirt a long 
A-shaped piece, starting from the bottem and 
having its point reach to the knee. Face 
this opening, and stitch down the edges with 
one or two rows, and press it well. Split the 
back in the same way, but let the point of the 
A reach very close to the lappet fastening. 
Use the pieces cut out of skirt tor a double 
collar, turning over the Eton, built of the check 
fabric, which has an opening in front, is half- 
high in the back, and is very long waisted. 
The triangular openings, front and back of the 
skirt, are filled in with the small check ma- 
terial laid in inch-wide side plaits and pressed. 
Fine bias folds half an inch wide are stitched 
down the skirt trom belt to hem, starting from 
the hips and meeting in a line from the base of 
check triangle in the back. The old sleeves 
of the bodice will need to be refitted a little 
closer, but in all other respects will answer, 
unless too short at the wrists. If so, add a 
narrow fitted flare on the bottom. Wear a 
full length plastron with neckband to match, 
or white lawn and embroidery with a cravat of 
the same. Stitched finish throughout. 


VOGUE PUBLISHES MORE 
SMART FASHIONS THAN 
ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
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BE DEBONAIR EVEN THOUGH YOUR PARTICULAR 
CASTLE IN SPAIN IS RUINED——THE IMPROVI- 
DENT SHOULD TAKE THEIR PUNISHMENT 
PHILOSOPHICALLY ——- WHY THE NEW 
YORK MAN CANNOT RETURN WEST- 


ERN AND SOUTHERN HOS- 


PITALITY IN KIND 


Ife is a rosary of little annoyances. I have 
8 just received a very interesting pamphlet 
from a well-known physician, who asks 
us not to worry. It is not the great worries 
which make up iife’s miseries, but the little ones 
are those to which we are indebted for our pre- 
maturely gray hair and our crow’s feet. How 
I wish, even I (to whom worry has seemed, 
more or less, only a shadow on other people’s 
lives) could have the buoyancy and the child- 
like disposition of some men. It was only the 
other day, when speaking of a friend, a woman 
said tome: ‘I like him so much because he 
is still a boy, and he takes both pleasures and 
gtiefs, as they are doled out to him, with grace- 
ful nonchalance.’’ I know the man and I 
have often envied him for this quality, and 
wondered how he came by it. Of course, it 
is very bad form to show persons that you are 
worried, or even temporarily annoyed. Let 
your servants make what blunders they will, let 
matters here and there go wrong, let your pa- 
tience be tried by the stupidity of fools, but good 
breeding demands a stoic indifference. 

I have had a stupid servant slip with a tray 
of glasses, breaking every one of them, right by 
my side, but I have not stirred, although I was 
deeply mortified. The debris was cleared away, 
the servant was discharged. Meadows looks 
after those little matters for me, as I cannot be 
annoyed with details. Yet these matters are 
harassing. 

You find some man who does not know how 
he is to meet a note the next day, debonair and 
apparently oblivious of the consequences, al- 
though he has been rushing about all the after- 
noon ‘* kiting’’ checks in order to meet the 
demand. Such individuals get so much good 
out of life; they extract more than their share 
of sunshine. ‘ They live in regard to their fel- 
low-man like the butterfly; but there is philos- 
ophy in it. We are wont to sneer at the but- 
terfly, and to sympathize with that wretched 
ant in the fable of La Fontaine, and to think 
that after all, she was right in her stinginess and 
quite justified in allowing poor Cigale to starve 
in the wintry snows, because she had been im- 
provident. Only one bit of the moral of this 
fable comes homes. I hate whining people ; 
when they reap the fruits of their improvidence 
let them hide themselves. They should not 
come to us for sympathy for their own foolish- 
ness. Instead, they should approach us with a 
smile and say: ‘* Well, old fellow, come and 
have dinner with me. I may not be able to 
pay for it, you know. The bailiffs are pursu- 
ing me everywhere, and there are two or three 
writs out against me. But I suppose it will be 
all right in the morning.’’ To such a man you 
would willingly give money—lending is out of 
the question—he would be clever and amusing, 
and you would get your quid pro quo. The 
world is but a garden, and we should all try to 
live in harmony with it. There are times when 
the sun is hidden behind clouds, when the roses 
fade, and the chill blasts of winter sweep 
through the walks, and there seem to be only 
death and desolation everywhere. In those 
drear times, perhaps levity would be out of 
place, and our songs must be sung in a minor 
key, in keeping with our surroundings. But in 
great griefs there is sometimes a sad, subdued 
pleasure. 

Surrounding myself with good-humored and 
good-natured people, I have but little patience 
with the smaller woes. I find that we who 
live in large communities have less time for 
such things, and therein lies the one advantage 
of the hurry system. Everything in life whirls 
before us, and we have not time to think. But 
the case of people from smaller communities is 
different. In my younger days, I was punc- 
tilious in paying civility for civility; to-day, I 
follow the customs of New York, while living 
in New York. Ten years ago, I should have 
been shocked at myself if I had not paid a call 
after every invitation sent me; to-day, I am 


obliged to mail my cards, or to send them 
around by Meadows. I confess it is against my 
principles, but what can one do? The city 
is too large, and people are too scattered to con- 
tinue the punctilious conventions of other days. 
Formerly I wasalso very careful about trying to do 
something for people who had been very civil to 
me in smaller cities which I had visited. 1 
frequently leave New York and visit Boston, or 
Baltimore, or Charleston, or New Orleans, or 
many other smaller cities, where I have a num- 
ber of excellent friends, people who have been 
civil to me and to whom I am under certain 
social obligations. But the time arrives, when 
these people in their turn come to New York. 
What must I do for them ? 

The other day at the club—I had run down 
to town for the afternoon—we were discussing 
this very point. Schuyler Van Buren, who is 
a bit of a philosopher in his way, and who has a 
quaint, odd, Wall-street manner in putting things, 
stated the situation concisely. ‘* It is just the 
time,’’ he said, ‘* that my southern and west- 
ern friends are coming to town. Every year I 
hear the same complaints when I make my 
little out-of-town visits: New York men are 
so cold; they are so indifferent. They go to 
other cities, where they are handsomely enter- 
tained. ‘The hospitality of the town is thrown 
at them, and what do they do inreturn ? When 
you visit New York, they hardly have the time 
to come to see you. They are surprised when 
they know you are in town, and they will, per- 
haps, send you a ten-day card to their club, and 
may ask you to dinner, or to the play, and that 
is the end of it. When Van Buren came to 
New Orleans, or Mobile, or Charleston, we not 
only put him up at the clubs, but we asked him 
to our houses; we gave dinners for him; we 
made him a social lion, and I am sure he had 
the time of his life. He never enjoyed such 
prestige and such popularity in New York, 
where he is only one of the many.’’ Very 
true. But then did not he give his quid pro 
quo? And the quid pro quo, in these days, is 
the keynote of existence. Society is a vast 
market-place, and we deal entirely in exchange. 
I go to Charleston, to New Orleans, to St. 
Louis, or to any of many cities smaller than 
these. My name is immediately published in 
the newspapers which give the arrivals at the 
two, or three, or four principal hotels of the 
town. My friends read this with the rest of 
the news in their local sheets every morning. 
Or perhaps they do not, and, armed with letters 
of introduction and having nothing to do, but 
being on pleasure bent, I look some of them up, 
or, again, I have friends and I call on one or 
two of them. The news spreads like wildfire 
—Mr. Schuyler Van Buren, of New York, is 
in town. I am brought to one or two clubs, 
or perhaps three—and there are few large cities 
outside ot New York which can boast more 
than three very smart clubs—and I am intro- 
duced to every man I meet, and every man is 
glad to see me. I have come from New York ; 
relatively I am an angelic visitor ; 1 am some- 
thing with new ideas, fresh from the bustle of a 
metropolis ; I can talk with the financial men 
about stocks, with the yachting men about the 
plans of the different yachting clubs, I am 
enthusiastically taken up by the golfers, and I 
drive a four-in-hand the second day through the 
principal avenue of the town. The people in 
smaller towns than New York become a little 
stagnant. They are dancing around the same 
old Maypole day after day. Iam arelief. Of 
course, I am not the only New York man in 
the place. There may be a dozen or twenty of 
us at the same time, but there can be only a 
limited number of men of my position. I 
know the latest little gossip, and I am doubly 
welcomed by many charming women, who read 
all the social news in the New York Sunday 
newspapers, and who coyly hide copies of other 
weekly social periodicals, after they have mas- 
tered the gossip set forth therein by heart. 
They love to talk of Mrs. This and Mrs. That, 
and they usually refer to them by their Chris- 
tian names. They know them very well ; have 
met them frequently at Newport, or abroad 
during the summer, or in New York, at visits, 
or at home, where they have entertained them, 
as they entertain me—a bird of passage. I do 
my best to be agreeable, I tell about the last 
cotillon, the last dance at Sherry’s, and Mrs. 
A.’s last state dinner, and the amusing little 
sprees originally devised by the sprightly Mrs. 
Z. I am a mine of ideas for everyone, and 
really, you know, I am giving my quid pro quo. 
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‘‘ The late spring arrives. Iam back in New 
York, and one day I receive eight cards from 
as many different men at different hotels. All 
of these have been hosts and very kind to me. 
Some of them have their wives and daughters 
with them. In great New York, if I were to 
attempt to make personal calls, it would take 
all day to effect this, as these good people are 
scattered from the Holland House and the 
Waldorf-Astoria to some of the very newest 
hotels on the outskirts of Harlem. I do what 
I can. Insome cases 1 am obliged to mail 
cards. In others, I send cards for my clubs 
and see what I can do for my friends. I take 
down my engagement book, one is always 
socially busy in New York. When the town 
season ends, the suburban one begins, and so- 
ciety does not go into sackcloth and ashes, and 
pull down the shutters, and put up the carpets, 
and clothe the furniture in coverings eight 
months out of the year. I am not a rich man 
like you, my dear fellow (this is addressed to 
me, Him); I have no country-seat. I have 
only my poor bachelor apartment and my club. 
I do what I can. I have, on such evenings as 
I can arrange, one or two of the men to din- 
ner, and I take them afterward to the play ; 
people from the provinces love the theatres. 
To goto the play in New York costs about 
three times as much as it does in a provincial 
city. But no matter. I think I have done 
my duty nobly ; but, alas! my guests do not 
agree with me. I am called cold and impolite, 
rude and ungrateful, and so ‘like a New York 
man, you know.’ All my entertaining con- 
versation, my break into the calm, everyday, 
sluggish existence of another town is forgotten. 
I do not go around introducing men to one 
another at clubs, It is not the custom here, 
and I should soon make myself very unpopular 
if I attempted it. And, besides, to-day most 
of the New York clubs have ceased to be social 
institutions ; they are only vast caravansaries, 
I cannot vouch for the social position of one- 
quarter of the members of any club in New 
York, however smart it may appear to be. 
At my country club, matters are a little differ- 
ent. I do not know one-half of my fellow- 
clubmen, and there is no bond of social 
brotherhood between us as there would be in a 
city where the nice people live all on one or 
two streets and within speaking distance almost 
of each other, and where, at the most, one 
hundred families, if there is that large number, 
do the entertaining.’’ 

I have allowed Mr. Schuyler Van Buren 
considerable latitude, as you perceive; he has 
a grievance, and I think it should be aired. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


ADMONITION TO MOTHERS IN REGARD TO THE 
LORD F 





COSTUME-——GARMENTS OF THE 


BOY OF FOURTEEN SHOULD BE 


MODELED ON THOSE OF THE 


MAN OF THIRTY-FIVE— 


WHAT CONSTITUTES 


THE LAW OF 
GOOD DRESS-——-ALPINE SHAPE NOW WORN BY 
WELL-DRESSED MEN-—TURNED DOWN COLLARS 


T has been in my mind for some time to 
I say a few words on the subject of boys’ 
dress, and, now that fashion has settled 
down to a state of comparative rest as regards 
anything new in the way of clothing or haber- 
dashery, an opportunity presents itself, which 
does not involve a sacrifice of other topics more 
interesting to men. The quality of style is, toa 
great extent, natural and unborn, but it may be 
cultivated by those who have not the good fortune 
to possess it as an inheritance of nature, and, like 
most other principles, such as courtesy, unselfish- 
ness, and good manners, is most easily and most 
lastingly learned in the days of youth. The char- 
acter of early years may become distorted, evil 
associations may blunt the finer points of good 
breeding, even religion may fade away, but 
style, if thoroughly instilled, will last forever. 
Good style necessarily depends upon good taste, 
which, in dress, is nothing more than a judg- 
ment capable of distinguishing instinctively be- 
tween what is and what is not vulgar, a 
judgment which quickly distinguishes the sham 
from the real, which appreciates the true mean- 
ing of line and color, and which shrinks from 
cheap ostentation. In so far it is a result of 
good blood, early association with people of 


refinement, the example of surroundings and 
good breeding, but there is still more. A good 
carriage, an ease and grace of movement and 
manner, a poise and certain way of doing 
things which does not always depend on bring. 
ing up, on education, or on refined associations, 
but which, though more usually natural, may 
be acquired. These are the elements which go 
to make up style, and style itself is the chief 
element of good dress. Teach them, in so far 
as it is possible to the child, and they will 
remain with the man, To begin with, teach 
the boy not only what clothes to wear, but how 
to wear them, and, moreover, how to take 
care of them. These three rules, in dress, 
constitute all there 1s of its law. 

One should scarcely expect, nor indeed wish, 
the fond mother of the average boy to doubt 
that he is not possessed of many virtues, but it 
is not too much to ask that she shall not be- 
lieve him a Lord Fauntleroy, or, least, that she 
shall not dress him after the fashion of that 
most delightful and tascinating child. The son 
may be an extremely fine little fellow in his 
way, but absolutely unsuited to the costume, in 
which case, even if the mother is not destroy- 
ing his ideas of the fitness of things, she is turn- 
ing him into a caricature. Only a week ortwo 
ago, I passed on the street an exceedingly nice- 
looking woman, who had with her a boy at 
least ten years old, to judge from his hight and 
looks, who was dressed as one might expect to 
see a child of four—that is, ina broad-brimmed 
straw hat, with white ribbons, a white duck 
blouse, very short little trousers (I came near 
saying pants) of white duck, and short white 
socks. His poor, thin, little legs were bare 
from the socks to the knees, and he looked 
precisely as if he appreciated the indignity of his 
baby dress, and wished he were out of it. | 
thought as I passed that the mother no doubt 
hated to have him grow away from his infant 
days, but I pitied him most sincerely. How- 
ever, I fear I may be encroaching upon a 
woman’s prerogative in criticising the dress of 
young children, and so I shall confine myself to 
the age of fourteen years, when every boy may 
be presumed to have put on long trousers. This 
is the period at which he should be taught the 
elements of style, and to have a proper regard 
for the care which must be given to clothes. 
It is the time when he should learn to distin- 
guish the smart from the vulgar, the right com- 
bining of color, the main points of cut and 
material, the value of neatness and cleanliness 
in dress. It is the time, in short, when a boy 
should learn how to choose his attire, how to 
wear it, and how to take care of it. Heaven 
forbid that he should be encouraged in a liking 
for ‘*finery,’’ as the old people used to say; 
that he should care for display, or judge his 
companions by the clothes they wear, but he 
should learn that to be neat and well groomed 
is a duty he owes to the world and the society 
in which he l'ves. There is nothing at all prig- 
gish in the idea of good dress ; it does not neces 
sarily denote extravagance in expenditure, while 
it positively excludes extravagance in appearance. 

Generally speaking, as soon as a boy puts on 
long trousers, which time depends, of course, 
upon his size and looks rather than upon his 
age, he should dress in most respects precisely as 
he would were he twenty-one. His under- 
clothes should be of the same cut and materials, 
his shirts should be of the same make and 
fashion, that is, either white or colored, stiff or 
negligee, with cuffs attached, of the link variety, 
cut rounded or square according as the fashion 
may be, and with the same number of button- 
holes, the tie loops on the band, etc. His collars 
should be of exactly the same shape as those 
which are considered smart for older men ; his 
ties should be of the same materials and patterns 
as those he might wear were he thirty-five years 
old, and these should be tied as carefully accord- 
ing to the fashions of the times as though he 
were that age. . 

The sack suits which he wears should be cut 
precisely as those of every well-dressed man, and 
have the same number of buttons, and be of the 
same length and style, the same tightness or 
fullness; his long overcoat should be propor- 
tionately as long ; his covert coat proportionately 
as short ; his shoes as flat in the sole as the mode 
dictates ; his hats, gloves, hose, knickerbockers, 
etc., should be those of the man. 

Many mothers seem to find it difficult to 
recognize the fact that their boys have passed 
early childhood when they reach the age of long 
trousers, or perhaps they dislike to realize it and 
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attempt to prolong the time by keeping them 
in as young-looking clothes as possible. How- 
ever it may be, it is certain that mothers have 
» good bit of influence in determining what 
clothes their boys wear, and with the best in- 
tentions in the world the result is not always 
what it should be. They seem to have a pre- 
judice against stiff hats, high collars, and 
(‘grown-up ”” dress in general. Of course, it 
will be understood that there are certain limits 
which must not be overstepped. A frock coat 
and high hat, which must go with it, are not 
for any boy under eighteen years of age, and a 
jong-tailed evening-coat is not proper for the 
average boy of less than sixteen, but a dinner- 
coat suit is entirely correct. The city boy is, 
of course, much quicker to learn the require- 
ments of good dress than the boy who lives in 
the country districts, where there are not the 
same opportunities of observing the fashions ot 
the world or the uses and needs of clothes ; and 
the difference in style between the two, though 
f equal station in life, is easily apparent. The 
dress and the manner of society are best learned 
from society, and after all it is a matter of smart- 
ness. In this regard as in many others, the boy 
js the father of the man. 

The average boy cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to take the same care of his clothes as 
he would of a new bicycle, but he should be 
taught the value of neatness and tidiness. The 
boy of fourteen should have learned to pick 
up his things, to straighten out his gloves when 











he takes them off, to fold his trousers in their 
proper creases, to hang up his coats, to brush 
his hats, and to smooth the wrinkles from his 
ties ; he should not have to be admonished to 
brush his teeth, or need to have his nails in- 
spected. So much for the boy, and now for 
the man. 

Concerning the wearing of alpine straw hats, 
I scarcely know how to advise. Observation 
of the past week has convinced me that they 
certainly are worn by many well-dressed men, 
and that to some they are remarkably becom- 
ing. The proper shape, for there are a number 
which differ slightly one from another, is, 
strictly speaking, not that of the regulation 
alpine as we have come to know it in felt, but 
rather a cross between that and the broader- 
brimmed sombrero. The straw is a soft and 
pliable panama, in white, and the weave is loose 
without being rough. To a certain type of men 
the alpine is becoming, while on others it does 
not look well, so that everyone must judge for 
himself, and all that can be said is that these 
hats are not bad style, nor unfashionable. They 
have also the advantage of being somewhat 
lighter, cooler, and more comfortable than the 
smart straw. This latter hat, by the way, 
should have a band of not over one inch and 
three-quarters in breadth. I have noticed 
several rather pretty colored bands, one of black 
gros grained silk with a narrow, double stripe of 
white through the middle, another of black 
with a similar stripe of dark red, and another of 
very dark blue with three stripes, hardly broader 
than lines, of an old-gold color. As has been 
said, the rough straw with a medium brim, 
rather heavy and re-enforced, is the smart hat. 

While the high turned down collar is still 
the most correct with morning clothes, it is 
advisable to have several shapes and hights, not 
only that one may not appear always with the 
same style, but also on the ground of comfort. 
A very low collar is not usually becoming to a 
man with a long neck, but for the average man 
an old-fashioned turndown is not too low, and 
it is a decided relief on a warm summer day not to 
have the tight band around one’s throat. With 
a low-banded collar of the old-fashioned shape, 
the straight and narrow string ties of madras or 
linen are extremely neat. 

It is sometimes a good plan to defy fashion’s 
conventionalities in this way, where one may 
do so without running counter to the rules of 
welcome change from the effects we have be- 
ome accustomed to, and one may gain a certain 
style and individuality by being a little different 
from other people. With a plain white madras 
shirt and a pretty tie, a low turndown collar of 
this old shape, that is to say, one that has a 
band only a trifle higher than the band of the 
shirt, and that turns down from just over the 
collar button, is exceedingly cool and good look- 
ing. The high turndown collars are made in a 
variety of shapes, of which, that having fronts 
that nearly meet and turn down straight from 
the band in the form of a narrow inverted U, 


S form. The effect produced is often a 


is the smart variety. The pointsshould now be 
square, or with verysharplyrounded corners rather 
than gradually rounded. Correctly made collars 
of the latter style have always been more dif- 
ficult to find than the other varieties, for which 
reason they have never become common. One 
must go to the more expensive shops to find 
them and pay a bit more money than is usually 
asked. Besides the high- and low-banded 
collars and the straight standing, which, even 
in summer, must be worn with a long-tailed 
evening suit, I should advise having a few 
with wings, which should be of heavy linen 
and cut fo form right angles at the bottom, the 
points being either square or sharply rounded. 
The latter is perhaps a trifle the better. With 
such a collar, a bow or string tie does not look 
so well as a narrow four-in-hand, or a flowing 
scarf tied in a long, narrow knot. 

The smartest bat-wing and pointed-end bow- 
ties are pulled very tight at the knot so as to 
make it just as small as possible and to give the 
shape of a butterfly with a short body and 
spreading wings. In order that this effect may 
be properly produced, the silk must be soft and 
without stiffness, and the cut must be exactly 
right, both in length and breadth. These ties 
cost from $1 to $1.50 at the best haberdashers, 
but one may occasionally pick up something 
that is pretty and sufficiently correct in cut as 
to tie properly for 50 cents at the less-fashion- 
able shops. 

As the brightly colored shirts become more 
and more common, those of plain white 
madras, or of white with only a hair line in 
color, become the more preferable. Some of 
the plaited-front styles of white madras are pretty 
and permissible. They look especially well 
with dark clothes and red or plain dark-blue 
silk ties. In ordinary shirts made to measure 
I strongly advise having them cut to open all 
the way down the front, instead of merely down 
to the bottom of the bosom. They fit and set 
quite as well, are far more easily put on and 
taken off, and can be better laundered. This 
applies to either starched or soft-front outing 
shirts. Tennis shirts should have low, turn- 
down collars attached, so that they may be left 
open at the throat during the play. I have seen 
some shirts especially made for tennis, with 
sleeves cut off a trifle above the elbow and 
finished without cuffs, so as to leave the fore- 
arms free and uncovered. 
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NOTES ON MOURNING DRESS 


Ntil within a short period, many of our 
best-dressed American women followed 
the lead of Parisian and London mo- 

distes, except when donning mourning robes, 
styles these assuming an American character. 
The reason for this may be that Americans 
have been far less conventional in the matter of 
mourning than other nations, and the fact that 
there is nothing in which personal feeling enters 
so strongly. However, a decided revolution 
seems to have taken place, in the matter of 
mourning, there being at present in this country 
a decided tendency to follow the conventions of 
foreign countries, especially those of England, 
and to shorten the period of mourning as 
well. 

The dress of an English widow is prescribed 
by convention, and if she lay aside her crépe 
and veil, in a year and a day, she is not thought 
tobe lacking in respect. Where entire garments of 
crépe used to be worn, cloth gowns edged with 
c1épe now are understood to signify the deepest 
mourning. An English widow, even in first 
mourning, wears a ruche of white crépe which 
rests on the hair and forms a finish to the bon- 
net ; the neckband and wristband have a tiny 
edge of sheer white linen or lawn, with narrow 
hemstitching. It is much easier to keep the 
fresh look of the linen if it is basted toa separate 
band of stiffened black, which is sewed to the 
sleeve and collar. 

The severe straight lines, long followed in the 
arrangement of the veil, and which were trying 
to even the most beautiful face, have given 
place to an arrangement of folds, knotted in the 
middle, while the veil proper which depends from 
the rear, is folded on the crown in atriple box- 
plait, and then allowed to spread out in graceful 
lines. The veil is much shortened, being now 
only long enough to be graceful, a matter for 
thanksgiving, as the weight of crépe is very 
considerable. 


Not long ago if one were wearing crépe, and 
another death occurred, it was considered a token 
of respect to add to the length of the veil. This 
fashion is now obsolete; the only difference 
made is observing a little longer period of mourn- 
ing. The custom of covering the face with the 
crépe veil, except perhaps for the first days of 
mourning, has given place to the wearing of a 
short, net face-veil edged with crépe. In sum- 
mer many prefer to exchange the crépe veil for 
one of a fine silk weave. It is certainly lighter, 
and just as truly mourning. 

Merino, crépe cloth, camel’s hair for winter, 
and nun’s veiling for the summer, seem to be 
the standards for first mourning. 

For a parent, crépe is worn six months, and 
if the daughters are old enough to be in society, 
veils are worn, otherwise round hats, and a 
face-veil edged with crépe is worn for a short 
time. Black would be worn for the next three 
months, and half-mourning for three months. 
If crépe be worn for a brother or sister, and it 
is not de rigueur, it would be for three months 
only, then black for three months, and half- 
mourning for six weeks or three months. 

It might be well to mention that a husband’s 
relatives count as one’s own. From nine months 
to a year is the period given for a son or 
daughter, and a veil is usually worn for six 
months. Three months is the length for any 
other relative, and black is substituted for crépe. 

The habit of dressing little children in deep 
mourning can hardly be commended. As the 
idea of mourning garments is absence of color, 
white is just as much mourning as black. It 
would be a happier mode to dress the little ones 
in pure white, but if one desire a distinguishing 
note, let it be in the black sash or tiny pompon 
of black baby ribbon on the left shoulder, with 
ends of the ribbon depending from the rosette. 

For young girls in their teens, dainty dimities, 
with fine. strips of black, or dots, and white 
swisses with black ribbons, are far preferable to 
the black lawns and organdies of their older sisters. | 

Black cloth or piqué jackets, with overlaid | 
revers of white piqué forming a sailor collar, are 
in good form for cooler summer days, even in 
first mourning. Wide-brimmed hats, with Al- | 
satian bows of black taffeta, are worn in first | 
mourning by little girls, or the bows may be of 
narrow bands of stitched silk or woven straw, 
while turbans are worn by young girls. The | 
brim of a late design formed of a coarse-braided | 
straw was trimmed with folds and a quill. 

Silk is much more worn in mourning than 
formerly, as the fabric is not so much considered 
now as the absence of color. Crépe de Paris is 
beautiful for summer, as are also certain grena- 
dines, whose weave shows a kind of moiré effect. 
Also tucked alpaca is much worn in second 
mourning, and, if one choose, for first mourning 
also, for traveling suits. 

There is nothing so fit or elegant as white in 
the summer, and it is to be hoped that the 
wearing of it will become fashionable for older 
folk. Recently, a charming society woman, 
after the first period of her widow’s mourning, 
assumed a bonnet of white crépe. However, 
although so exquisite a fabric, this material is 
impossible to get short of Paris. A recent 
model for a widow's gown, suitable for first 
mourning, was of merino, The round, deep 
yoke, reaching just over the top of the sleeves, 
was of crépe, edged with a bias fold of itself, 
The tightly fitting sleeves were tucked all the 
way with narrow insertions of crépe, and the 
corsage was composed of alternate bias folds of 
crépe and cloth, laid horizontally under the arm, 
and rising upward both back and front to a sharp 
point in the middle. A rounding belt, forming 
a downward point, gave the garment a graceful 
finish. The skirt was gored, the flaring hem 
kept in place by a band of crépe. 

For other than a widow, a street dress had a 
bodice, sleeves, and skirt of nun’s veiling plissé. 
The deep, round yoke was overlaid in plain, 
heavier cloth or silk, cut out on the edge in a 
foliated design, and edged with a soutache. The 
top of skirt over the hips was treated in the 
same way, with a band just above the knees— 
and these appeared at intervals on the sleeves, 
the cuffs and collar being of the same, appliqué. 

Smart mourning hats are trimmed with 
clusters of black grapes and leaves, the crown 
filled with black chiffon or illusion. A fine 
black silk model, stitched many times to secure 
a neat effect, and trimimed with a circular flare | 
of silk edged with illusion, and a quill thrust 
through it, is one of the best of this season’s | 
models. 
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OUTING MILLINERY, 
Cra hats and nearly all the forenoon 


straw hats have wings and bows, either 

entirely made of straw or partially so. 
Slides and buckles are also of straw. When rib- 
bons are used, they are edged with rows of straw 
braid, or else embroidered over fancifully. The 
result isa hat trimming of the most lasting nature, 
and very fit for the use it is put to. Feathers, 
which deserve the name of plumes, are the 
smartest trimmings seen on some of the-dress 
hats, and rose wreaths are among the most 
modish of floral garnitures. ‘Tricorne, or the 
Continental shape, is being evolved, by one or 
two additional bendings of the brim wire, into 
quite a new shape. Black tulle toques, where 
the only thing seen are the flowers over the 
brim, with something upstanding in black 
wings, plissés of tulle or lace, are easily made 
by those having a natural taste for hat-trim- 
ming. Birds and wings for seaside wear require 
the addition of scarfs. Mousselifie stands the 
dampness fairly well, if of good quality, and it 
can be pressed over and over agaim when it loses 
its crispness, It is to be hoped that only such 
birds as pigeons and domestic fowl will be al- 
lowed to be used in millinery hereafter, and 
that an end has come to aigrette wearing, 
with the torture that fashion has entailed for 
long years. The hand-made wings may be a 
start in the right direction. 
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Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 

This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 

signs a year, carefully selected to meet 

the requirements of the season. All the de- 

signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 

only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 

are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 

accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 

ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 

. Vogue supplies patterns of its illustrations cut 

to order at special prices, which will be sent on 
application. 


? He pattern this week is for the skirt of a 
& i walking, bicycling, or golfing suit of 
khaki, linen, or cloth. Pattern of the 
Norfolk jacket to be worn with this skirt will 
be published next week. The skirt is made 
with a front gore and circular sides, with in- 
verted plait at the back, stitched down about 
four inches below the belt, or the plaits may be 
held together by several small buttonholed loops. 
The skirt opens in front with buttoned flaps. 
The’seams may be strapped, if preferred. Only 
two rows of stitching are used around the bot- 
tom. The skirt is thirty-eight inches long, 
four inches shorter than our long skirt patterns. 
To cut this model in khaki or linen, five yards 
will be required. In double-width material, 
three yards. ‘To make the entire suit, which 
is, of course, much prettier and more useful, 
four yards more will be needed for the coat, 
which is to be published next week. These 
Norfolk-jacket suits are very new and smart for 
athletic wear, as the jacket can be worn ovcr a 
shirt and removed when exzrcising. 


SPORTING DRESS FOR 
WOMEN 


He days are past when the essential 

I quality of a woman’s sporting costume 
was to be picturesque and becoming. 

In these athletic days, .women dress more sensi- 
bly, and, in order to excel in sports, their clothes 
must be appropriate. It was only a few years 
ago when a short skirt for walking or golf was 
considered very shocking, and now they are 
worn by the majority of women in the country, 
even when they do not ride a bicycle or golf. 
There is still room for improvement, however, 
especially among the women who pose on the 
tennis court or the beach. Wearing elaborate 
hats, gloves, corsets, etc., when bathing, is not 
appropriate, and one certainly could not swim 
well in such a costume. Common-sense and 
simplicity should govern the choice of sporting 
clothes. To illustrate what is meant, we will 
describe a rational dress for exercising, whether 
it be golf, tennis, or wheeling. The shoes 
should be the correct shape and kind for the 
sport to be indulged in. For tennis, the regu- 
lation shoe, with heavy rubber sole and no heel. 
On grass courts, small spikes are often used to 
prevent slipping. Ifthe ankles are weak, boots 
are better. For golf, the shoes are usually low, 
with flat heels and substantial soles, covered 
with hobnails or rubber disks ; for walking and 
bicycling, low tan or calfskin shoes, with round 
toes and flat heels. The stockings should be 
medium in weight; they may be of silk, if 
preferred, but must be moderately heavy. A girl 
with golf shoes and openwork or even very thin 
stockings, does not look well, and is not appropri- 
ately dressed, neither should bright-colored stock- 
ings be worn. It is not necessary to wear a petti- 
coat under the short skirt, unless the skirt is of 
piqué, linen, or such material. Knicker- 
bockers of linen or brilliantine should be worn 
with a cloth skirt. For tennis and golf an 
underskirt does not look well, as it shows when 
taking the strokes in golf, and handicaps the 
movements in tennis. ‘To playa good game of 
either golf or tennis, especially the latter, it is 
much better to wear an athletic waist instead of 
a corset. These come corded and boned with 
whalebone, which cannot rust, and, being set 
in open casings, is easily removed when the 
waist is laundered. The shirts worn for sports 
should be very simply made, without trimming 
of any kind. Silk shirts are also inappropriate, 
unless of wash silk ; even then, shirts of cotton 
or linen, we think, look better. The stocks 
or collars should be low—that is, not so high 
that they interfere with the motions of the head. 
The ties should be string or butterfly ; ascot or 
four-in-hands do not look well without a coat. 





The hat should also be simple, a sailor, or better 
still, as it shades the eyes, a Ladysmith, or a 
hat of grass cloth; both of these hats are 
lighter in weight than a sailor, offer more shade, 
as the brim can be turned down, and are more 
comfortable. But in this it is best to suit the 
individual taste and choose what is most becom- 
ing. Some girls, who do not wish to be con- 
sidered effeminate, go to the other extreme, 
which is equally bad style ; they roll up their 
sleeves, wear too short skirts, a sweater, or a 
slovenly flannel shirt, and assume a mannish 
stride. Extremes in dress are usually bad style. 


The great fault with many short skirts is that 
after being worn a short time they sag on the 
sides and in the back, especially if circular or 
One ought to look at the 


three-piece skirts. 











right cut, not a fancy shape, but as nearly like 
the men’s as possible, with one’s club collar 
and buttons. For tennis gowns, the jacket is 
often made of piqué or linen, an Eton, or a 
short coat matching the skirt. If one plays 
tennis very much and becomes overheated, it is 
better to wear shirts of fine Scotch flannel, as 
one is not as likely to catch cold after playing. 
Tennis, golf, walking, or bicycling skirts should 
be about four inches shorter than an ordinary 
skirt. If one has to play golf in the rain, which 
is sometimes the case, especially if playing in 
tournaments, wear a loose sweater, of white, 
over the shirt, or a golf cape, removing it when 
actually playing. The three-quarter raglan 
coats ot cravenette are also convenient for the 
rain. To prevent the skirt slipping from under 


VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 70, SHORT WALKING SKIRT 


For description, see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 70 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


hang of their skirts in a cheval glass and have 
them recut when they sag. It is a good idea 
when having a skirt made to put it on the 
band, and then before the bottom is faced or 
stitched, hang the skirt up with weights at- 
tached to the bias parts, and stretch out the 
cloth which would sag later. Then have it cut 
evenly around the bottom when on the figure, 
face, and stitch. The coat to be worn with 
short skirts should be of the same material, a 
Norfolk jacket, or a tight-fitting short coat. 
Covert coats are also worn. For golf, a red 


coat may be worn, but these are not as popular 
as they were, having been used so much for 
general wear by women who have not good 
taste, and they can be bought ready made in the 
shops. 


If a red coat is worn, it should be the 


the belt in the back, sew two eyes on the shirt 
band, at the waist-line, about an inch and a 
half apart, and on the skirt put two hooks to 
correspond. ‘The belts this year are rather nar- 
row, of patent leather, cloth stitched, Mexican 
leather, or pigskin. 

The costumes described have been for golf, 
tennis, and bicycling. Next week we shall con- 
tinue this subject with descriptions of gowns for 
yachting, fishing, hunting, and riding. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Ras Ravicore.—Take a dozen large 
hard-shelled crabs, boil; when done 
take out and set aside to cool. Turn 

them over and remove the meat without break- 
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ing the upper shell. Pick the meat up, rem 
ing all the small pieces of shell. Wash ¢ 
shells clean, mix the crab meat with two tal 
spoonfuls of chopped anchovies, preserved in gj 
and two tablespoonfuls of capers, a little ¢ 
mustard, salt and pepper to taste. Fill th 
shells with this mixture, and cover the top with 
mayonnaise and sliced truffles, or sliced pickle 
and anchovies. ‘This recipe is enough for ¢ 
persons. 









REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 
Re of Vogue who desire special 








terns published should send in th 
requests promptly. The pattern th, 
is in most general demand will be publishe 
in preference to others. Up to this date th 
patterns published are: 
Louis XV. Jacket. 





1 

No, 2 Golf Cape. 

No. 3 Appliqué Design. 

No. 4 Drop Skirt. 

No. § Blouse Silk Waist. 

No. 6 Lace Guimpe. 

No. 7 Breakfast Jacket. | 
No. 8 Shirt Waist. 

No. g Cloth Jacket. 

No. 10 Golf Skirt. 

No. 11 Light Summer Skirt. 

No. 12 Light Summer Bodice of No. 11. 
No. 13 Bathing Suit. 


Three Stock Collars. 

Little Boy’s Frock. 

Little Girl's Dress. 

Eton Jacket. 

Fancy Shirt Waist. 

Tight Fitting Petticoat. 

Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 

Three Corset Covers. 
Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce 
Dust Coat. 

Tunic. 

Fancy Wrap. 

Lace Coat. 

Chemise and Drawers. 

Night Gown. 

Dressing Gown. 

Combination Chemise and Skirt. 
Plain Tailor Skirt. 

Eton Coat. 

Child’s Coat. 

Shirt W aist. 

Opera Coat. 

Silk Waist. 

Princess Evening Gown. 

Girl’s Coat. 

No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 
Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back 
Evening Cape. 

Short Jacket. 

Box Plaited Skirt. 

Fancy Silk Bodice. 

Child's Afternoon Frock. 
Dressing Sacque. 

Plain Shirt Waist. 

Three Sleeves. 

Bed Jacket. 

Fancy Wash Waist. 

Yoke Night Gown. 

Skirt Suitable for Wash Material. 
Waist of No. 52. 

Box Plaited Shirt. 

Five-Gored Skirt with tucked back. 
Little Boy’s Russian Suit. 

No. 57 Tucked Silk Eton. 

No. 58 Short Skirt. 

No. §9 Nine Gored Tailor Skirt. 

No. 60 Jacket to be worn with No. §9. 
No. 61 Faacy Lace Bolero. 

. 62 Tucked Circular Skirt. 

No. 63 Plain Tailor Shirt. 

. 64 Collarless Eton. 

No. 65 Girl’s Wash Frock. 

. 6 Bathing Suit. 

No. 67 Circular Skirt with tucked flounce. 
. 68 Fancy Cape. 

. 69 Kimona Dressing Sack. 

No. 70 Short Walking Skirt. 
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No. 16 
No. 17 
No. 18 
No. 19 
No. 20 
No, 21 
No, 22 
No. 23 


No, 25 
No. 26 

27 
No. 28 
No. 29 





THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 


. 71 Norfolk Jacket. 





VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


New Yorx. 


Nelosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vagus, Putentn. Ue. 665.0 <isvnctcpede cs 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. J 


To Vocuz, 3 West 29TH Strezt, | 
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(Continued from page iii) 


‘* Merry England ’’ style, or modern ; yachts, 
moored or racing; hunting scenes; Ascot 
views, or golfing, are all the best selections for 
most of the householders of the day. A more 
serious type of character will show itself in 
scenes of travel, in fine photographs of ancient 
temples and ruins, in busts or bas-reliefs. 
Furnishings may begin with a large, hand- 
some rug. Several easy wicker chairs, uphol- 
stered in keeping with the general color scheme 
of the walls. One or two settees, a few light 
chairs, a roomy writing-table, well equipped 
with necessary fittings; a folding cardtable, 
one or two small tables tor holding books or 
vases of flowers. Also, there should be what is 
called a ** centre-table,’’ the character of which 
will depend entirely upon the hall and its dimen- 
sions. In one corner a tall, old, standing clock; 
in another, under a window, a writing-desk, 
always an inviting piece of furniture, and seldom 
are there too many in a country house. Tall, 
stately palm vases, in Oriental or Italian faience, 
for certain favorable places, and a screen to pro- 
tect one’s seclusion when necessary. These 
suggestions may be carried out with greater or 
less expenditure, but, in whatever way, in the 
main the primary object should be to insure 
comfort and ease, to create an atmosphere of 
welcome, and secure a sans-fagon assembling at 
all times in this independent house-boundary. 


WHAT THEY READ 


Nots. Books are selected for review in Vegue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concern- 
ing the entertaining ef instructive qualities of new 
publications will receive immediate attention. ] 


LOVE IN A CLOUD 


BY ARLO BATES. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND 


COMPANY 


Eisure-class persons and scenes from cur- 
| & rent fashionable life, as it is lived in 
Boston, make up the actors and inci- 
dents in the little comedy which Mr. Bates 
sends out as his season’s contribution to the 
gayety of novel-readers. The author's limita- 
tions are perhaps more marked than in his pre- 
vious work, The Puritans, and the story is con- 
cerned with less agreeable types than figured in 
the earlier tale. It is strenuously insisted that 
Jack Neligage, the hero of Love in a Cloud, is 
a gentleman, but it does not take the discrimi- 
nating reader long to discern that he is a cad. 
Nothing could be in worse taste than his 
chaffing of the girl who loves him, and his 
coarse fun-making at the expense of the one to 
whom he becomesengaged. He conducts him- 
self all through his experiences with these two 
girls atter the manner of a lout whose sole idea 
of amusement is to inflict annoyance. More- 
over, as he is invariably represented as lapsing 
into grins or grinning, his likeness to a bucolic 
swain at the silly stage is emphasized. In 
questionable taste also is the singling out of the 
west as the native heath of a preposterous man 
and woman, who contribute a series of volcanic 
episodes to the narrative. Such boorish types 
as Mrs. Croydon and Mr. Barnstable are only 
properly placed in a rough and tumble sketch 
on a vaudeville stage; they do assuredly not 
plausibly fit into Mr. Bates’s story. There are, 
however, some amusing incidents of a more re- 
fined character, and among these is an interview 
between Fairfield, a young man who has just 
written a successful novel, and the amazing 
Mrs. Croydon, who aspires to be a writer : 

** You are probably surprised to see me here, 
Mr. Fairfield,’’ she began, settling herself in a 
chair. 

‘‘T naturally should not have been vain 
enough to foresee that I should have such an 
honor,’”’ he responded, with his most elaborate 
society manner. 

She smirked, and nodded. 

‘¢ That is very pretty,’’ she said. ‘* Well, 
I'll tell you at once, not to keep you in sus- 
pense. _ I came on business.”” 

** Business ?”” repeated he. 

** Yes, business. You see, I have just come 
from the Cosmopolitan Literary Bureau.”’ 

Fairfield did not look pleased. He had kept 
his connection with that factory of hack-work 
a secret, and no man likes to be reminded of 
unpleasant necessities. 

** They have told me,’” she went on, ‘* that 
you revised the manuscript of my novels. I 


must say that you have done it very satisfac- 
torily. We women of society are so occupied 
that it is impossible for us to attend to all that 
mere detail work, and it is a great relief to 
have it so well done.”’ 

Fairfield bowed stiffly. 

**T am glad that you were satisfied,’’ he 
replied ; but it is a violation of confidence on 
the part of the bureau.’” 

** Oh, you are one of us now,”’ Mrs. Croy- 
don observed, with gracious condescension. ‘‘ It 
isn’t as if they had told anybody else. They 
told me, you see, that you wrote ‘ Love in a 
Cloud.’ ’’ 

‘¢ That is a greater violation of confidence 
still,’’ Fairfield responded. ‘* Indeed, it was a 
most ungentlemanly thing of Mr. Cutliff. He 
only knew it because a stupid errand boy car- 
ried him the manuscript by mistake. He had 
no right to tell that. I shall give him my 
opinion of his conduct.”’ 

Mrs. Croydon accomplished a small whirl- 
wind of ribbon ends, and waved her plump 
hand in remonstrance. 

** Oh, I beg you won't,’ she protested. 
**It will get me into trouble if you do. He 
especially told me not to let you know.”’ 


‘*There is so complete a difference,’’ she 
observed with an irrelevance rather startling, 
** between the mental atmosphere in Boston 
and that I was accustomed to in Chicago. 
Here there is a sort of—I don’t know that I 
can express it exactly; it’s part of an older 
civilization, I suppose; but I don’t think it 
pays so well as what we have in Chicago.”’ 

** Pays so well?’ he repeated. ‘*I don’t 
think I understand.”’ 

*¢ It doesn’t sell so well in a book,’’ she 
explained. ‘* I thought that it would be better 
business to write stories of the east for the 
west to buy; but I’ve about made up my 
mind that it'll be money in my pocket to write 
of the West tor the eastern market.’ 

Fairfield smiled under his big mustache, 
and played with a paper-knife. 

‘*Pardon my mentioning it,’’ he said, 
‘*but I thought you wrote for fame, "and not 
for money.”” 

‘Oh, I don’t write for money, I assure 
you; but I was brought up to be a business 
woman, and if I’m going to write books some- 
body ought to pay for them. Now I wanted 


to ask you what you will sell me your part in | 


* Love in a Cloud ” for.”’ 

Whether this sudden introduction of her 
business or the nature of it when introduced 
were the more startling it might have been 
hard to determine. 


Certain it is that Fairfield | 


started, and stared at his visitor as if he doubted | 


his ears. 
‘« My part of it ?’’ he exclaimed. 


‘* Why, 
I wrote it.’’ 


‘* Yes,’’ she returned, easily, ‘* but so many | 
persons have supposed it to be mine, that it is | 
extremely awkward to deny it; and you have | 


become my collaborateur, of course, by writing 
on the other novels.”’ 

**]T hadn’t realized that,’ 
with a smile. 


Dick returned, 


** You've put so much of your style into my | 


other books,’’ she pursued, ‘‘ that it’s made 


people attribute ‘ Love in a Cloud’ to me, and I | 


think you are bound now not to go back on me. 
I don’t know as you see it as I do, but it seems 
o me that since you took the liberty of chang- 
ing so much in my other stories you ought to 
be willing to bear the consequences of it, es- 
pecially as I’m willing to pay you well.’’ 

*¢ But as long as you didn’t write the book,*’ 
Dick observed, **I should think you'd feel 
rather queer to have it said you did.”’ 

‘*I’ve thought of that,’’ Mrs. Croydon 
said, nodding, with a flutter of silken tags, 
** but I reason that the ideas are so much my 
own, and the book is so exactly what I would 
have written if social duties hadn’t prevented, 
that that ought not to count. The fact that 
so many folks think I wrote it shows that I 
might have written it.”’ 

‘¢ But after all you didn’t write it,’’ Fair- 
field objected. ‘* That seems to make it awk- 
ward.”” 

‘* Why, of course it would have been better 
if I had given you a sketch of it,’” Mrs. Croy- 
don returned, apparently entirely unmoved ; 
** but then, of course, you got so much of the 
spirit of ‘ Love in a Cloud’ out of my other 
books ”’ 

This was perhaps more than any author could 











be expected to endure, and least of all a young 
author in the discussion of his first novel. 

** Why, how can you say that?’’ he de- 
manded, indignantly. 

**Do you suppose,’’ she questioned, with a 
benign and patronizing smile, ‘‘ that so many 
persons would have taken your book for mine 
in the first place if you hadn’t imitated me or 
taken ideas from my other books ?”’ 

Dick sprang to his feet, and then sat down, 
controlling himself. 

‘* Well,’’ he said, coldly, ‘it makes no 
difference. It is too late to do anything about 
itnow. An edition of ‘Love in a Cloud,’ 
with my name on the title-page, comes out 
next Wednesday. If folks say too much about 
the resemblance to your books, I can confess, 
I suppose, my part in the others.’’ 

She turned upon-him with a burst of surprise 
and indignation which set all her ribbon-ends 
waving in protest. , 

“‘ That,’ she said, ** is a professional secret. 
No man of honor would tell it.’’ 

She rose as she spoke, her face full of indig- 
nation. 





A bit of drawing-room comedy, which was | 
planned to be a tragedy, and would have turned | 
out to be one but for the quick-wittedness of a | 
girl, makes an interesting episode. The time 
is after a dinner-party, just as the men have | 
joined the ladies in the drawing-room. 

*¢ Telepathy may or may not be established on 
a scientific basis, but it is certain that there 
exists some occult power in virtue of which 
intelligence spreads without tangible means of 
communication. ‘There was nothing in the 
light, even tones of Langdon to convey more | 
intimation than did his words that mischief | 
was afoot, yet over the group in Mrs. Wilson’s | 
drawing-room came an air of intentness, of | 
alert suspense. No observer could have failed 
to perceive the general feeling, the perception | 
that Langdon was preparing for some unusual | 
stroke. The atmosphere grew electric. 














(Continued on page vi) 








































ticle a delicious 
and palatable ad- 
dition to their dinner 
or evening entertain- 
ment. A little “Kremette,” added to 
a punch-glass of vanilla ice cream, 











































































“LADIES’ SHINE” 


“ Much-needed innovation started at a 
A shoe-shop, patronized principally by 
women, is a platform and chair at 
one side, where patrons and those who are 
not patrons may step in and have their 
walking-boots cleaned and polished by a most 
expert and polite young employee. So deftly 
is it done, and so thoroughly, that the 
‘ladies’ shine’ not only does not injure 
a fine shoe, but it lasts for several days. 
All the shoeshops should adopt this sensible 
idea at once. Women having maids to keep 
their shoes and boots in order are few, rela- 
tively, while the prospective patrons of the 
‘chair’ are innumerable, and eager for 
the privilege.’’ 


This clipping is from May 2gth 
issue of Vocus. The shop 


referred to is 


BURT'S 


54 West 23d Street 


Exclusive Retailers in New 
York City of the Celebrated 


“Epwin C. Burt” SHor 





Our lines of Tan and Black Kid 
Oxfords for summer wear are 
very complete and handsome. 


DU em 2. So 


54 WEST 23d STREET 
NEW YORK 
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steful | 
Little Dress 


I 8s“ } 


Made of nainsook ; pointed yoke of 4 
fine tucks, with rows of hemsiitching 
and Senthen-ctiehing between. Yoke, 
neck and sleeves finished with hem- 
. skirt with hemstitched 
hem. Sizes, 6 months, to 1, 2 
years. 

The low price of this little gar- 
ment shows how, inexpensively, 
yet Pg babies may be dress- 
ed ift eir clothing is purcboess 

ut 


stitched ruffle. 


at the Children's Store. 
while we have the widest and 
most complete line of dainty, 
machine-made articles, we have 
also everything the most fastidious mother can desire 
in elaborate and costly hand-made garments 

This little dress is taken from our catalogue, which has 
besides over 1,000 ofher sllustrations of useful things for 
children. Sent for 4 cts postage 


60-62 West 23d St., N.Y. 











pays her respects to 
her elegant clientele, 
and will deem it a great honor 


Madame Carlier 


Joes to receive their visit during the 
f Gite Exposition of 1900, 
¢ Uae) . 
re es Modes-— Millinery 


16, rue de la Paix, PARIS 
Branches at 
Nice and Monte Cario 


Purveyor to Foreign Courts 


Vogue publishes more 
smart fashions than any 
other periodical. 








Communications must be signed with 
the name and address of the sender. 
No others will receive comsideration 


with a view to publication, 








(Continued from page v) 

** Madame Neleegaze ees all teemes de 
peecture,’’ declared Count Shimbowski, gal- 
lantly. ‘‘ When more one teeme eet ees de 
oder ?”’ 

‘¢ She was more picturesque that time than 
another,’’ laughed Langdon, by some amazing 
perception getting at the count’s meaning. 
*¢1’m going to tell it, Mrs. Neligage, just to 
show what you are capable of. I never ad- 
mired anything more than I did your pluck 
that night. It’s nonsense to say that women 
have less grit than men.”’ 

** Less grit!’ cried Mrs. Wilson. ‘* They 
have a hundred times more. If men had the 
spunk of women or women had the strength of 
men ”’ 

** Then amen to the world !*’ broke in her 
husband, ‘* Don’t interrupt. I want to hear 
Langdon’s story.”’ 

Alice Endicott had thus far said nothing, 
but as Langdon smiled as if to himself, and 
parted his lips to begin, she stopped him. 

**No,”” she said, ‘* he shan’t tell it. If it 
is Mrs. Neligage’s adventure, she shall tell it 
herself.”” 

Mrs. Neligage flashed a look of instant com- 
prehension, of gratitude, to Alice, and the color 
came back into her cheeks. She had been 
half cowering before the possibility of what 
Langdon might be intending to say, but this 
chance of taking matters into her own hands 
recalled all her self-command. Her eyes 
brightened, and she lifted her head. 

‘* It isn’t much to tell,’’ she began, ‘‘ and 
it isn’t at all to my credit.’’ 

‘¢T protest,’’ interpolated Langdon. ‘* Of 
course she won't tell a story about herself for 
half its worth.”’ 

*¢ Be quiet,’’ Alice commanded. 

The eyes of all had been turned toward Mrs. 
Neligage at her last words, but now everybody 
looked at Alice. It was not common to see 
her take this air of really meaning to domin- 
ate. 

‘¢T am not to be put down so,’’ he per- 
sisted. ‘**I don’t care much about telling 
that particular story, but I can’t allow you to 
bully me so, Miss Endicott.’’ 

*©Go on, Mrs. Neligage, please,’’ Alice 
said, quite as if she was mistress of ceremonies, 
and entirely ignoring Langdon’s words, except 
for a faint smile toward him. 

** My adventure, as Mr. Langdon is pleased 
to call it,’’ Mrs. Neligage said, ‘‘is only a 
thing I’m ashamed of. He is trying to make 
me confess my sins in public, apparently. He 
came on me one night playing at Monte Carlo 
when I lost a lot of money. He declares he 
watched me an hour before I saw him, but as 
I didn’t play more than half that time ”’ 

**] told you she would spoil the story,’’ 
interrupted Langdon, ‘*I”’ 

*¢ You shall not interrupt, Mr. Langdon,”’ 
Alice said, as evenly and as commandingly as 
before. 

*¢ Oh, everybody he play at Monte Carlo,’’ 
put in the count. ‘* Not to play, one have 
not been dere.’” 

‘*T’ve played,’” Mrs. Wilson responded. 
**T think it’s the greatest fun in the world. 
Did you win, Mrs. Neligage ?”’ 

‘¢ Win, my dear,’’ returned the widow, 
who had recovered perfectly her self-command ; 
I lost all that I possessed and most that I 
didn’t. I wonder I ever got out of the place. 
The truth is that I had to borrow from Mr. 
Langdon to tide me over till I could raise funds. 
Was that what you wanted to tell, Mr. 
Langdon? You were the real hero to lend it 
to me, for I might have gone to playing again, 
and lost that, too,”’ 

Langdon was visibly disconcerted. To have 
the tables so turned that it seemed as if he were 
seeking a chance to exploit his own good deeds 
left him at the mercy of the widow. Mrs. 
Neligage had told in a way everything, except 
the matter of. the necklace, and no man with 
any pretense of being a gentleman could drag 
that in now. It might have been slid pictur- 
esquely into the original story, whether that 
were or were not Mr. Langdon’s intention ; 
but now it was too late. 

*€T don’t see where the pluck came in,’’ 
pronounced Dr. Wilson. 

‘‘Oh, I suppose that was the stupid way in 
which I kept on losing,’’ Mrs. Neligage ex- 
plained. ‘I call it perfect folly.’ 











*¢ Again I say that I knew she'd spoil the 
story,’ Langdon said with a smile. 


The announcement of carriages, and the de- 
parture of the Frostwinches brought the talk to 
anend. When Mrs. Neligage had said good- 
night and was leaving the drawing-room, 
Langdon stood at the door. 

**You got out of that well,’” he said. 

She gave him a look which should have 
withered him. 

‘¢ It is a brave man that tries to blacken a 
woman’s name,’’ she answered ; and went on 
her way. 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


HIS LORDSHIP LEOPARD. By Davin 
Dwicut Wetis. Henry Hort anp Com- 
PANY 


His farcical tale concerns the divers 
I embarrassments and mystifications that 
befell a good-natured and impression- 
able lord who commiserated, in practical fash- 
ion, the woes of a company of stranded players, 
The author’s fertile imagination has suggested 
many novel and amusing episodes, and if the 
farce is not as spontaneous and plausible—in a 
purely opera-bouffe way—as Her Ladyship Ele- 
phant, the later tale is still a mirth-provoking 
narrative of a very jolly sort. 


A MAKER OF NATIONS. By Guy 
Bootusy. D. AprrLteton AND ComPANY. 


Daring and unscrupulous soldiers of fortune, 
whose schemes include the overthrow of 
South American republics, are the heroes of 
this tale of plots and counterplots, fealty, re- 
venge, and treachery. Love, the great leveler, 
and sometimes the savior, plays a conspicuous 
rdle, and, as usual, it materially alters the course 
of events for other characters, as well as for the 
principals, who are smitten by it. To add 
spice to the tale, there is introduced into it a 
vengeful and conscienceless but beautiful 
Coralie, who inconveniently pitches her affec- 
tions upon an unresponsive man. Therefrom 
proceed complications for all the characters in 
the story, and entertainment for the reader. 


THE SEAFARERS. A Mopern Romance. 
By Joun Brounpetre-Burton. D. Ap- 
PLETON AND COMPANY. 


Love of an intensely sentimental type, and 
adventures greusome and many, are the subjects 
of this tale of the sea, which has the distinction 
of presenting two heroes, both claimants for the 
hand of the heroine and the admiration of the 
reader. A tiger at the cub stage of existence is 
an important personage in the narrative, par- 
ticularly at its dénouement, and other unusual 
characters are released slaves smitten with blind- 
ness. ‘The experiences of traders who trust 
themselves upon the treacherous Indian Ocean 
are set forth with realistic details, and the sum- 
mer reader in quest of diversified and exciting 
adventure can find his fill of it in this story of 
the mischances that befell a prospective bride as 
she journeyed toward her lover. 


THE LAST LADY OF MULBERRY. 
By Henry Weston Tuomas. D. Apptre- 
TON AND CoMPANY. 


Only a keen student of human nature could 
compel the dirty, crowded, and generally repel- 
lent Italian quarter of the lower East Side to 
yield up this charming little comedy, wherein 
the primitive emotions of simple peasant 
folk are invested with importance and charm. 
For all the author’s gently satiric mode of 
presentation, his attitude is discerned to 
be distinctly sympathetic, even when, by 
way of having a bit of fun, he puts his char- 
acters through preposterous poses. | Con- 
sider the weird behavior of the little Italian 
banker. Overtaken by financial disaster, he is 
made by his creator to ‘‘trek,’’ along with 
his Irish wife and his brood of international 
children, from his home in Mulberry to 
the fields of Long Island, where, for a family 
dwelling, he pre-empts two large water-pipes, 
forgotten by the builders of the aqueduct. Noth- 
ing more whimsical can. be imagined than the 
life of the ex-banker in his suburban home, nor 
his thrifty setting about to make the environ- 
ment yield him a living. 

The heroine, a potential Lucretia Borgia in 
low life, is led even a wilder dance by the 
author ; in fact, so cruelly is she used of fate as 
to beget for her a measure of sympathy on. the 
part of the reader. Nothing in the way of hu- 
miliation is spared her. Over-confidence in a 
youth betrays her into a marriage which shortly 


becomes highly inconvenient for an ambitious 
woman. Fine prospects are dangled before Juno, 
but too late; she falls to scheming, and her 
creator permits her a success beyond her reckon- 
ing, even to the riding in state through Mulberry 
beside a rich, prospective husband. But Ne- 
mesis dogs poor Juno. Although she is the 
star of two wedding festivals, she is denied the 
proud distinction of becoming a rich man’s 
bride. As the story progresses, it loses the fine 
quality of humor which distinguishes its earlier 
chapters, and falls into a farce of a type to please 
the groundlings. But the defect is slight com- 
pared to the fetching originality with which a 
new literary field is uncovered. 


VIENNA 
(From our Own Correspondent.) 


CHEAP CORSETS SCORNED BY THE VIENNESE 
BEAUTY—DAZZLING JEWELS IN EARS AND 
ON FINGERS COMPORT WITH A VIENNA 
WOMAN’ S IDEAL OF FITNESS FOR 
WEAR WITH SEVERE TAILOR- 
COSTUMES. 


He fashions are here this year at dear old 
I Vienna absolutely perfect, for, although 


possessing the well-nigh inimitable 
chic of the true Parisian modes, yet are they, so 
to speak, a bit toned down, more aristocratic, and 
also more really original. Of course, it would 
be idle for me to declare the well-known fact 
that Austrian women have probably the prettiest 
figures to be seen in the world, but what may 











this, that there, so far as the aristocrats are con- 
cerned, is seemingly no alternative between ex- 
ceedingly simple tailor-made gowns, or propor- 
tionately magnificent and splendid court or other 
festive attire. For instance, the typical Viennese 
great lady will be met in the morning or early 
afternoon, driving in a plain brougham with 
quietly liveried servants on the box, she herself 
being dressed in some dark but admirably pretty 
tailor-built frock, while in the late afternoon or 
evening the same woman will put in an appear- 
at a garden party or at an imperial reception, 
clad from head to foot in priceless laces, ex- 
quisite brocades, sparkling jewels, etc. 

Our greatest luxuries here, apart from horses, 
of which there is always the most superb dis- 
play both when we drive and ride, are jewels, 
laces, and furs; in these luxuries we certainly 
do not stint ourselves, and I am forced to con- 
fess that our charming Russian neighbors alone 
can equal us in the art of wearing with an un- 
ornamented, tailor suit, rings and earrings, 
which under other climes women would con- 
sider as fitted only to be carried into a Throne- 
room. 








FASHIONS IN FEMININE FOOTWEAR 


From Burt 


be both interesting and suitable is to say that 
they, unlike thousands and thousands of women 
in other parts of the universe, never consent to 
wear ill-shaped or cheap corsets. Indeed, no 
matter how slender be the pin-money of a 
Viennese, she will, somehow or other, manage 
to procure stays which, from a hygienic, as well 
as from an esthetic point of view, are absolutely 
perfect. Therefore old or young, thin or stout, 
tall or short, our fair ones are remarkable by 
the grace of their movements, because they have 
the sense never to undergo the tortures of un- 
natural pressure over the digestive organs, but 
select corsets that permit them to breathe freely, 
and to move about with that freedom which is 
one of the greatest charms in man or woman. 

During the summer the corsets worn are 
made of the lightest kinds of materials possible, 
such as lawn, coarse but very flexible silken 
tulle, Chinese silk, or even a light interlacing of 
narrow ribbons, admitting of a fair play of air 
about the bust. Corset covers are now made of 
white or flesh-colored silken jersey as fine as 
cobwebs, and ‘clinging to such a degree that 
they do not take away any of the slenderness of 
shape so much admired at present. 

There is one more point to which I would 
like to draw the readers’ attention, and that is 
the exceedingly sensible view taken by our 
‘¢ élggantes’’ about the way they should dress 
for different occasions. Anyone who has been 
at Vienna during the season will bear me out in 
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This probably comes from the fact that we 
take it for granted that rings and earrings are, 
what I might term ‘‘ intimate jewels,’’ not 
only to be put on for show, but because they 
please us, give us a personal pleasure which few 
things can equal. Princess Montenuovo, Prin- 
cess Metternich, Countess Schénborn, and 
many other celebrated personages of the Vien- 
nese Court, will go to the Freudenau races 
gowned in pale-gray, navy-blue, white, or even 
black, serge costumes, severely finished around 
the neck by a military collar, and completed by 
a simple little ‘‘sailor’’ or soft felt hat, but 
nevertheless enormous diamonds or gigantic 
pearls will hang from their ears, and if they hap- 
pen to remove their long, loose suéde gloves, it 
will be found that their fingers are ablaze with 
a wealth of rubies, diamonds, sapphires, or emer- 
alds, which is perfectly blinding. 

While, so to speak, blowing our own trum- 
pet, I might add that, like Parisian beauties and 
fashion leaders, we prefer the faultless elegance 
of our dessous to outside garments which may 
attract the eye, and that is the reason why, 
apart from our jewels, we never really ‘* dress”” 
before the evening. In one word, we do not 
like the horror of horrors called ‘*demi-toilette,”” 
but we are scrupulously careful about our chaus- 
sures, our gloves, and our lingerie, which must 
all of them be absolutely above reproach. 

Baroness WALLSEE. 

Vienna, June, 1900. 
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Pia ae at Neal tt. Se of AN 
NSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS j 
\7 ie ane Se eae le Y, EY: 
RULES 
(1) The writer’s full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 
(2) When so requested by the correspondent, 
acither name, initials, nor address will be published, 
wided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
tify the reply. 
{3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 
4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 
publication when $1.00 is sent with the question, 
(§) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
act published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
den. All questions not complying with this rule 
are subiect to publication. 


1524. Skirt to Be Worn with Taf- 
feta Eton, To Cyrene.—Shall I have a cir- 





should advise a light-weight Venetian, or a fine 
henrietta cloth in black. The model chosen 
depends upon your figure ; if you are tall and 
slender, have a tucked circular skirt like pat- 
tern No. 62, or one with a tucked flounce 
like pattern No. 67; both these models are 
suitable for taffeta or light-weight cloth. If 
you are short, use a circular skirt, or a gored 
model, three-piece or five-gored. 

1525. Model for Satin-finished Silk 
in Pink, White, and Green. ToS. T. 
F.—How shall I have gown like inclosed sam- 
ple made? I have twelve yards of the silk ; 
some white appliqué, embroidered in pink roses 
and green leaves, about thee inches wide, and 
half a yard of pastel-green panne ve'vet. I am 
thirty-two, medium hight, blond, and slender. 
I want the dress for church wear 





band of silk, using only the lower row of inser- 
tion and the flounce, which should be deeper in 
the back than in front. You did not mention 
the width of your silk, or how many yards of the 
appliqué you have, which makes it more diffi- 
cult to suggest a suitable model. Have the 
bodice made with a plain, seamless back. The 
sides of the front plain, with a vest in the mid- 
dle, of shirred white mousseline de soie, inset 
with three rows of the white appliqué. If you 
have not enough for the skirt and bodice, use 
guipure on the skirt and the appliqué for the 
bodice. The vest is slightly bloused, and nar- 
rower at the bottom than at the top. On 
either side of the vest, set on the silk a narrow 
band of the pastel-green velvet, outlined on the 
outer edge with narrow, black velvet ribbon, 
with a double loop of the velvet just above the 


The collar button should not be visible. A 
small loop on the shirtband, through which the 
tie may be pulled, will usually prevent its show- 
ing, but even that is unnecessary, if care be 
taken to keep the tie well down in the collar 
when putting it on. 





Communications must be signed with 
the mame and address of the sender. 
consideration 


No others will receive 


with a view to publication. 





cular skirt made of the checked material like 
inclosed samples to wear with black taffeta Eton ? 
I must have something I can wear when travel- 
ing a short distance to a city. 

Of the three samples you inclose for a skirt 
to wear with black taffeta Eton, we think the 
one with the smallest check the most suitable ; 
but if you wish to have our advice as to the 
best material for a skirt to be worn with a 
taffeta Eton, we should say taffeta by all means. 
Entire gowns of taffeta are most useful; the 
skirt may also be worn without the jacket on 
occasions. If, however, you prefer cloth, we 


MANTEL AND WINDOW ARRANGEMENT 


The sample of silk you inclose is very pretty, 
and will make a lovely gown. An effective 
model would be to make the upper part of the 
skirt plain to the knees ; here set in a band of 
guipure insertion, or, if you have enough of the 
white appliqué, embroidered in pink, use that ; 
set the band of insertion in a point in front 
and run it up a little toward the back ; then 
set in an eight-inch band of the silk, laid in two- 
inch plaits, running up and down; then an- 
other band of insertion, with a full flounce be- 
low. If you have not enough silk for this, 
omit the upper row of insertion and the plaited 
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bust and one four inches lower. The collar is 
of shirred mousseline, edged top and bottom 
with a narrow band of green velvet. Elbow 
sleeves, finished with a frill of mousseline, with 
the white appliqué embroidered with pink, or 
a ruffle of guipure, headed with black velvet, 
with double loops on the inside of the arm. 
Belt of folded silk. 

1526. High Turnover Collar and 
Collar Button. To E. A. M.—Will you 
kindly advise me through your columns whether, 
in wearing a small bow-tie with high turnover 
collar, the collar button should show or not? 














The secret of the Parisian society women’s 
youthful appearance is no longer a mystery to 
the woman who really seeks to preserve her 
youthful beauty of complexion. From the age 
of fifteen they use with the water in which the 
face and hands are bathed the Sachets de Toi- 
lette of the celebrated Dr. Dys, with a little 
Sevé Dermale,and gain that much-desired result, 
the preservation of the complexion’s pristine 
freshness and bloom. To be had in America 
only frem V. Darsy, 129 East 26th Street, New 
York. Circular sent free on application. 




















Sultana Silk 


MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN REAL LYONS SILK. 
FOR DRESS LININGS, SKIRTS, AND FOUNDATIONS 
FOR TAILOR-MADE GOWNS 


It is the nearest likeness to silk yet attained, 


and is DOUBLY DURABLE. 


LIKE ALL OTHER LEADING DRESS LININGS, IT IS MADE BY 


GILBEA TT: -M-FG. \<ag. 


O. P. DORMAN, President 
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